




















London Theatre Guide 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 





Straight Plays 





ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only. 
Tues. to Fri. 8.0, Sat. & Sun. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE DEVIL PETER 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE ELDER STATESMAN 
Paul Rogers, Eileen Pecl, Anna Massey 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FIVE FINGER EXERCISE 
Roland Culver, Adrianne Allen, Brian Bedford, 
Michael Bryant 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 7.30. Sat. 2.30 
LONG DAY'S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Anthony Quayle 


tTHAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
FLOWERING CHERRY 
Closing 13th December 
Commencing 17th December 
TWO FOR THE SEESAW 
Gerry Jedd and Peer Finch 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.45 and 8.30 
HOT SUMMER NIGHT 
John Slater, Joan Miller, Andree Melly 


TOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Sat. 2.30 
JULIUS CAESAR 
GHOSTS ‘ 
Flora Robson, Michael Hordern, Ronald Lewis 
Commencing 17th December 
ACBETH 
Beatrix Lehman, Michael Hordern 


tROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
Commencing 4th December 
MOON ON A RAINBOW SHAWL 





Comedies 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AUNTIE MAME 
Beatrice Lillie, Florence Desmond 


APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
(Transferring from Her Majesty's 8th December) 
THE TUNNEL OF LOVE 
Brian Reece, Jan Holden 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
BROUHAHA 
Peter Sellers 


CRITERION (WM. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NOT IN THE BOOK 
Wilfrid Hyde White, Avice Landon, Sydney Tafler 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
BREATH OF SPRING 
Athene Seyler, Michael Shepley, Mary Merrall 









Note: Shows marked ¢ will have their first 
Performance during December 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Patrick Barr, David Hutcheson, Austin Willis 
Margalo Gillmore, Anne Kimbell 


+*ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
Opening 2nd December 
THE GRASS IS GREENER 
Hugh Williams, Celia Johnson, Joan Greenwood 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. .7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
A DAY IN THE LIFE OF .... 
Alfred Marks, Naunton Wayne, Pamela Lane 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
FRIENDS AND NEIGHBOURS 
Glynn Me!vyn, Danny Ross 


Ss OE Se 


WESTMINSTER (Vic 0283) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
NO CONCERN OF MINE 
Lally Bowers, John Fraser, Judith Stott 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 





+WINTER GARDEN (Hol. 8881) 
Commencing 10th December 
THE BRIGHT ONE 
Kay Kendall, Gladys Cooper, Michael Gwynn 





Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Bvs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.9 
THE MOUSETRAP 





DUCHESS (Tem, 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE UNEXPECTED GUEST 
Renee Asherson, Nigel Stock, Violet Farebrother 








Musicals 





DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews, Stanley Holloway 


tHER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Commencing 12th December 
WEST SIDE STORY 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.1" & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Elizabeth Seal, Keith Michell, Clive Revill 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
VALMOUTH 
Bertice Reading. Barbara Couper, Geoffrey Dunn 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WHERE'S CHARLEY? 
Norman Wisdom 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8618) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Pat Kirkwood, Hubert Gregg 





SAVILLE (Tem. 4611) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
EXPRESSO BONGO 
Paul Scofield, James Kenney, Hy Hazell 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs, 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 





Revues and Variety 





GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Mon. to Thurs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.30 
LIVING FOR PLEASURE 
Dora Bryan, Daniel Massey, George Rose 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45, Sats. 2.40 
LARGE AS LIFE 
Harry Secombe. Terry-Thomas 
(Last Weeks) 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.40, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
FOR ADULTS ONLY 
Miriam Karlin, Ron Moody, Hugh Paddick 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
Evs. 7.30, Mat. Sat. 2.0 
THE ROYAL BALLET 


tPRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Commencing 15th December 
THE D'OYLY CARTE OPERA COMPANY 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 





Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 
and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


Wlato Or. 


which gives full details of all 


London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 
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What is High Top Response? 


The wise owl knows all about high top response, for it means simply the ability 
to capture sounds of extremely high register, faithfully and accurately. Mastertape 
can both capture and reproduce every sound with the utmost clarity in a way 
that must be heard to be believed. High top response also means that Mastertape 


can record efficiently at lower speeds with maximum possible brilliance. 


Attractive, ideal tape 
storage. Stoutly bound 
book containers in red, 
black and gold, with 
transfer numerals, 
holding two 7” reels 

MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPE BY of tape. Price 7/6. 
M.S.S. RECORDING CO. LTD. Colnbrook, Bucks. Book rack to hold six 
books 17/6. Set of six 
Telephone: books and rack 62/6. 


Coinbrook 243! (8 lines) 


Showrooms & Studio: 21 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. Telephone: MUSeum 1600 
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J. C. Trewin 


Raymond Mander 
and Joe Mitchenson 


A year-by-year survey of a 
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Mander and  Mitchenson 
Theatre Collection. Foreword 
by Noél Coward; jacket by 
Ronald Searle. 
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Over the Footlights 


WO new plays were produced in the 
West End towards the end of November 

too late for review in this issue. They were 
Hot Summer Night, the new play by Ted 
Willis, presented by Emile Littler, which had 
its first performance at the New on the 2€th, 
with Jaan Miller, John Slater, Andrée Melly, 
Harold Scott, Lloyd Reckord, Joyce Howard 
and Richard Walter in the cast. The play, 
which is directed by Peter Cotes with setting 
by Hutchinson Scott, is topical in theme and 
deals with the colour bar problem in this 
country. On the 27th The Devil Peter, by 
Italian journalist-dramatist Salvato Cappelli, 
had its first night at the Arts Theatre where 
it is being presented jointly by Campbell 
Williams and Jack Hylton. Robert Peake 
directs in settings by Stanley Moore and 
heading the cast af thirty are Edwin Rich- 
field as Peter (the notorious Dusseldorf 
murderer) and Vera Fusek as his wife. The 
play has been translated by Giampiero 
Rolandi. Sybil Thorndike and Lewis Casson who are starring 
3 - in “Eighty in the Shade,”’ a new play by Clemence 

HIS Christmas the West End will have Dane, which opened at Newcastle on 24th November. 
two pantomimes; at the Palladium as The play was written by Miss Dane to celebrate the 


: Cassons’ Golden Wedding Anniversary and will reach 
usual and also at the Coliseum (for the first the West End after a six weeks’ tour. “Eighty in the 


time since 1944). Full details of these lavish Shade? ee ok at ata cn 
productions, together with notes about the actress, while Sir Lewis, at eighty-three, plays the part 
other special Christmas shows, are given on ~ Wau fe nee ay ly a 
another page. Meantime, plays coming into daughter in the play, and the settings are designed by 
London during December include The Grass a 

is Greener, the new work by Hugh Williams 

and his wife, and The Bright One, a new comedy which comes to the Winter Garden on the 
10th. It has come to light that the identity of the author, “J. M. Fulton,” is none other than 
the well-known actress Judy Campbell. The play is presented by Jack Minster and produced 
by Rex Harrison and is the occasion of Kay Kendall's début in a starring réle on the 
London stage. Miss Kendall is, of course, Rex Harrison’s wife, and also appearing in the 
play are Michael Gwynn, Gladys Cooper, Hugh McDermott, Frederick Leister, A. J. Brown 
and Johanna Martin. The settings, depicting an olive grove in Greece, an airport and the 
exterior of a farmhouse in Dorset, are by Tanya Moiseiwitsch. 





S mentioned elsewhere, William Gibson’s two-character comedy, Two for the Seesaw, 

opens at the Haymarket on the 17th with American actress Gerry Jedd as the girl from 

the Bronx and Peter Finch as the man who brings romance into her life. On the same night 

there will be the first performance of the new production of Macbeth at the Old Vic, with 
Beatrix Lehmann and Michael Hordern in the leading rdéles. 

Eagerly awaited is West Side Story, the musical from New York, which comes to Her 
Majesty’s on the 12th. Set in Manhattan, West Side Story is a modern musical of youth 
race warfare and the colour problem based on Romeo and Juliet. It opened at the Winter 
Garden Theatre, New York, on 27th September 1957, and it is still one of the most heavily 
booked shows on Broadway. The book is by Arthur Laurents, the music by Leonard 
Bernstein and the lyrics by Stephen Sondheim, with the entire production directed and 
choreographed by Jerome Robbins. Settings are by Oliver Smith. 

1958 has taken a heavy toll of much-loved actors and actresses. During the past few weeks 
the deaths were reported of Ronald Squire, whose charm, urbanity and great talent enriched 
the London stage for so many years and of Tyrone Power, the American actor of stage and 
screen, whose sudden passing was a great shock to his many admirers. FS. 
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PRINCE OF WALES 
**Mister Venus’ 


YSTERIOUS messengers from _ other 
planets appear to spell failure in the 
theatre and this latest arrival, a beautiful 
muscle man with golden hair and ornamental 
loincloth, bringing injunctions to love one 
another from Venus, was unable to spread 
his message further than the cast. The public 
simply would not take him into their hearts. 
Not that one can blame them, for this 
musical with book by Ray Galton and 
Johnny Speight, lyrics by Norman Newell 
and music by Trevor Stanford and Norman 
Newell. contained very little to inspire them 
with feelings of benevolence. 

Three things, however, earned our grati- 
tude and affection. Firstly Frankie Howerd, 
who put all his considerable talent into the 
réle of Alister, the simple good-natured man 
chosen by Mister Venus to spread his 
messages of love. Mr. Howerd never worked 
harder and when he was not on stage one 
simply longed for his return. Secondly the 
choreography of Paddy Stone and Irving 
Davies which was fresh and exciting. 
Particularly memorable were the Marble 
Arch and Airport sequences, which were 
executed with enjoyment and verve by the 
excellent little group of dancers. Indeed 
they, and the singing of the chorus, were the 
third great asset of a patchy entertainment. 

As for Mister Venus himself, one felt 
rather sorry for Anton Diffring, handicapped 
as he was with a banal script and an appall- 
ing costume. L.M. 


(‘Mister Venus” was withdrawn on 8th November) 
PLAYERS’ 


**Child‘’s Play’’ 
HILST wondering about the drift and 
purport of much of Sean Rafferty’s 
revue, called, since a name must be given, 
Child's Play, one always admired the ability 
and zest which the company—three women 
and three men—brought to their tasks. They 
made hay happily and beautifully, and some- 
times a needle’s point was found in the 
hay and sometimes it seemed not worth the 
search. Perhaps surrealism was the aim. 
Often the items had the quality of brevity. 
The most diverting were given by Rose Hill 
ana Geoffrey Hibbert, once or twice in that 
vague Victorian period to which this theatre 
is devoted. There was little that was 
apparently topical. H.G.M. 





New Shows Reviewed 








“Mister Venus’—Prince of Wales, 23rd 


October. 
“Chila’s Play’—Players’ Theatre, 27th 
ctober. 
“End Game” and “Krapp’s Last Tape”— 
Royal Court, 28th October. 
“Garden of Loneliness”—Arts, 29th Oct. 
“The Stepmother”—St. Martin's, 5th Nov. 
“No Concern of Mine”—Westminster, 6th 
November. 
(See also pages 31-34) ’ 
“Friends and Neighbours’’—Victoria Palace, 
11th November. 
“Ghosts” —Old Vic, 12th November. 
“Chrysanthemum”’—Prince of Wales, 13th 
November, 
“Hook, Line and Sinker”—Piccadilly, 19th 
November. 
(See also pages 17-22) 











ROYAL COURT 
**Knd Game’’ and 
**Krapp’s Last Tape’”’ 

NYONE who saw the French production 

of End Game last year and visited the 
recent production at the Royal Court, cannot 
but have been struck by the difference in 
mood between the two. The first was bitter 
and utterly pessimistic while the latter, under 
the direction of George Devine, had under- 
gone a softening-down process and was, in 
consequence, not so depressing. It was also 
slower and funnier. But this humanising was 
to our mind a mistake. The play tended to 
become a bit of a bore and one couldn't 
help wishing, like Hamm, that “it would all 
end soon.” However, this is not to say that 
it wasn’t well done, particularly by Jack 
MacGowran who, as Clov, was outstanding. 

The second piece, specially written by 

Beckett for the Court, was a monologue for 
Krapp and his tape recordings; an old man 
commenting on and listening to pleasurable 
memories of thirty years ago. Its regretful 
mood was very moving and the memory of 
Patrick Magee’s agonised performance will 
linger long. L.M. 


ARTS 
**Garden of Loneliness’’ 
INCE the opportunity for witnessing a 
play by Gerhart Hauptmann, whom the 
pundits rank just below Ibsen, rarely occurs, 
one is grateful for this production by 
Richard Duschinsky of his English version 
of one of Hauptmann’s earlier works, dated 
1891. It is a naturalistic diagram demon- 
strating the plight of a happily married 
young intellectual upon whose home 
descends an attractive young woman more 
able to appreciate his work than his wife is. 
The situation is expanded with heat until 



























“Garden of Loneliress”’ 
A tender it betw John Vockerat (Michael 
Atkinson) and his wife Kitty (Jane Griffiths). A scene 
from the Gerhart Hauptmann play, adapted and 
directed by Richard Duschinsky, which was recently 
at the Arts Theatre. “The Devil Peter’ by Salvato 
Cappelli followed on 27th November, too late for 
review this issue. 


(Picture by Michael Boys) 





it bursts, but the characters within the situa- 
tion are not fully revealed, perhaps not fully 
created; it is necessary to add to them our- 
selves before we can come to an opinion 
about them. No one is vicious, no one does 
deliberate wrong; all want to be kind, to do 
right. 

Hauptmann called his play Lonely Men 
and he probably saw himself as one of them. 
John Vockerat seems to be depicted with 
authorial partiality. Avant-garde in thought, 
whenever he gets carried away and expresses 
himself with impulsive sincerity, his family, 
thoroughly good within the conventions of 
their class and time, are uncomfortably 
disturbed. When Anna Mahr first arrives at 
his house, apparently in chase of a young 
painter, his foster-brother, whom she has 
known in Paris, we see at once what is 
going to happen and we think we know her. 
Later, with the Vockerats, she seems, as they 
often do, too good to be true. John’s parents 
and their Pastor are familiar types, but John, 
his wife Kitty, Anna, and the painter Braun 
pass in and out of the orbit of recognizable 
human behaviour. A_ purely intellectual 
companionship between a young man and a 
young woman, both enjoying good health 
and good looks, is hard to believe for 
ordinary people. On the stage it is still 
harder. The audience expects adultery and in 
this play they can think that only violent 
death has averted it. It has the air of special 
pleading but the action holds willing atten- 
tion and the company give admirable service. 
There is a moment of absolute beauty— 
Anna’s farewell to Kitty—“If she should 
return now” we think—and she does. 

Michael Atkinson was just able to hold 
sympathy for John Vockerat in a firm, 
Straightforward performance. Kitty has the 
sweetness, goodness and simplicity of a 
Dickens’ heroine and these natural handicaps 
were somehow redeemed by the vital artistry 
of Jane Griffiths. Anne Ridler kept us ever 
in doubt as the equivocal Anna. Braun, 
another equivocal figure, was given inter- 
mittent semblances of credibility by David 
Aylmer. Vivienne Bennett gently touched 
in many realistic lineaments in the portrait 
of Vockerat’s mother. The set by Joan 


Jefferson Farjeon was correctly and agree- 
H.G.M. 


ably cluttered. 



































ST. MARTIN’S 


**The Stepmother’’ 


ARREN CHETHAM STRODE’S play 
fell into several of the traps which so 
often beset plays adapted from novels. The 
characterisation suffered and the atmos- 
phere (which can be built up in the course 
of many chapters) was in this case lacking. 
The result was an old style drama and a 
group of ill-drawn characters that demanded 
all the skill of the actors if they were to be 
made reasonably credible. 

The novel by R. C. Hutchinson set out to 
show how insidious can be the influence on 
a family of a dead wife and mother, and 
how difficult it is for a stepmother to win 
confidence in the face of an adored and 
enbalmed memory. 

Having said all this it must be admitted 
that in view of the excellent acting by a 
talented cast it was extreme bad luck that the 
play was so quickly withdrawn. Old 
fashioned or not it had many likeable 
ingredients and deserved a better fate. 

Highlight of the occasion was the brilliant 
acting of Kate Reid, the distinguished 
Canadian actress. In the réle of Catherine, 
the stepmother, she had the gift to move 
profoundly on more than one occasion, and 
we earnestly hope a réle more worthy of her 
outstanding talents will quickly be found for 
her. 








Ian Hunter never seemed quite happy in 
the réle of the husband who could not forget 
his first wife, and it was difficult to 
sympathise with a man who could withstand 
for so long the charms of his second. Tim 
Seely had a tough assignment, too, in the 
réle of the son, Stephen, a boorish neurotic 
young man also ruined by the memory of 
his mother. Opposite him and giving a per- 
formance of rare insight was Maggie Smith 
as the hail-fellow-well-met cockney girl he 
set out to marry for conscience sake. 

David Waller brought a breath of sanity 
as an understanding doctor friend and Joan 
Newell fussed effectively as Lottie, the well- 
meaning sister-in-law. FS. 


WESTMINSTER 


**No Concern of Mine” 
HIS is the first play by a new young 
playwright Jeremy Kingston. It is on 
the whole a very light-hearted affair about 
two men and a girl who share a basement 
room in Bayswater with one bed and a sleep- 
ing bag (there is no need to worry about 
this: nothing could be more proper) and 
shows the author to be capable of writing 
extremely amusingly about young people. 
As yet he is unable to carry his plot forward 
sufficiently to hold interest all the way, and 
with the sudden change of mood in the 
third act the play almost comes to grief. 
The first and second acts are very funny 
and Judith Stott as Jacky, the young drama 
student; John Fraser as her brother Lee, also 
an aspiring actor, and Alan Dobie as their 
author friend Bernard, play their parts as 
if they were made for them. Lally Bowers 
gives a delightful study of the aunt for 
whose benefit the “flat” is hastily tidied up. 
Others in the cast include Jeremy Burnham, 
Wendy Williams and John Charlesworth. 


L.M. 
VICTORIA PALACE 


**Friends and Neighbours” 


HE eye is as important to the clown as to 

the tragic actor, perhaps more important. 
Every member of the company at the 
Victoria Palace is happy in the possession of 
noticeable eyes, made expressive by practice 
—it is astonishing how expressive their eyes 
are. The eyes of Danny Ross are so expres- 
sive that it is a wonder they remain in their 
sockets. 

Austin Steele’s “farcical romp” is a suc- 
cessful design which includes an uncountable 
number of comical situations, exploited by 
a team of masters of buffoonery. The basic 
situation is that of an average Lancashire 


home, comprising Mum and Dad and teen- 
age daughter, wherein a week’s hospitality 
is given to two members of a Russian trade 
delegation. The prospect is promising and 
nobody who goes to the Victoria Palace for 
laughs will be disappointed. Glenn Melvyn, 
as affable Albert Grimshaw, who crumples 
up at a look from his “better half”; Barbara 
Miller as Mrs. Grimshaw; Danny Ross as 
the pop-eyed hobbledehoy who comes 
courting young Susan; Valentine Dyall as a 
pointedly polite Russian earnestly inquiring 
the meaning of “gormless” and introducing 
the Grimshaws to vodka; these take the 
principal parts and they are well supported 
under direction from Harold Boyes. 


H.G.M. 
THE OLD VIC 
**Ghosts”’ 
AREFULLY planned to create atmos- 


phere, even to the cunningly chosen 
Grieg music and the perceptible pauses for 
effect at the rise and fall of each curtain, 
John Fernald’s production of Ibsen’s great 
play was an absorbing experience. Mrs. 
Alving’s house as seen by Neil Hobson, who 
designed the sets and costumes, was magnifi- 
cent in its Gothic undertones, playing its 
own part in this relentless moral drama. 

It was unexpected, therefore, to meet a 
Pastor Manders of such light weight quality. 
Manders represents the strict religious code 
of his age, when the emphasis was on Duty 
rather than on Love. This was the man 
Helen Alving once loved and to whom she 
fled from her dissolute husband. The Helen 
Alving as presented by Flora Robson was 
altogether too fine and integrated a character 
ever to have admired this figure of fun, or to 
have honoured his moral mandates. We 
should have preferred to see that excellent 
actor Michael Hordern as a Pastor Manders 
of real substance and authority. 

Daniel Thorndike’s Engstrand was played 
too much for melodrama, but the remaining 
characters were admirably drawn. Flora 
Robson's Mrs. Alving was an absorbing 
study, remarkably restrained until the final 
shattering outburst of the last scene when 
she beheld her son before her a gibbering 
idiot crying for the sun: the nemesis of a 
conventional cowardice and false morality. 

Ronald Lewis has not done better in his 
promising career. His Oswald was a fine 
creation: all the tension was there, the love 
of life and the sense of doom and the ulti- 
mate horrible collapse of a fine young 
intellect. Outstanding too was Anne Iddon 
as the heartless Regina. FS. 





XUb 





YIIM 


STANLEY PARKER 
presents 


Peter Finch 





A striking study of Peter Finch who makes a welcome return to 
the West End in the two-character play “‘Two for the Seesaw,” 
opening at the Haymarket on 17th December. A portrait of Mr. Finch’s 
co-star, Gerry Jedd, appears on another page. Peter Finch’s last 
appearance on the London stage was in “An Italian Straw Hat’ at 
the Old Vic six years ago. During the same season he appeared as 
Mercatio in “Romeo and Juliet.”” His other outstanding perform- 
ances have been as Iago in the Orson Welles “Othello,” St. James’s 
1951; Professor Winke in ‘“‘Captain Carvallo” at the same theatre in 
1950, and Ernest Piaste in “‘Daphne La la” at Wyndh: in 1949, 
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PRISCILLA MORGAN as she appears in one of the 

sketches in the new revue “‘Child’s Play,”’ which opened 

at the Players’ Theatre on 27th October and is 

reviewed on another page. The revue is written by 

Sean Rafferty with music by six well-known composers. 
(Portrait by Michael Boys) 


PRINCE OF WALES 
**Chrysanthemum”’ 

HIS new musical is rescued by the win- 

someness of the stars, Pat Kirkwood 
and Hubert Gregg (a new husband-and-wife 
partnership which succeeds most happily), 
and by the clever Disley Jones lighting and 
atmospheric sets portraying Greenwich 
Park, Park Lane and Limehouse in the year 
1913. The costumes are not always so suc- 
cessful and the show as a whole is somewhat 
hybrid, half burlesque and half straight- 
forward melodrama. 

There is an attempt to make a nostalgic 
appeal by calling up musically, memories of 
“Alexander's Ragtime Band,” but the 
essential spirit is lacking. 

Fortunately for all concerned the second 
act is both lively and meaty by comparison 
with the first, and with two such charming 
stars Chrysanthemum is likely to have a 
popular appeal. It tells of Chrysanthemum 


Brown, a devil-may-care victim of the white 
slavers, whose essential goodness, however, 
remains untarnished, and how she rescues 
her brother's girl friend from an East End 
opium den and a “fate worse than death,” 


achieving as a reward the hand of John 
Blessington-Briggs, the girl’s brother. Roger 
Gage as Bob Brown and Patricia Moore as 
Mary Ann, the girl, are a likeable couple, 
but the evening really belongs to Pat Kirk- 
wood as Chrysanthemum and to Hubert 
Gregg as her elegant suitor. 

Eleanor Fazan directs the piece, aided by 
Alfred Rodrigues. FS. 


PICCADILLY 
**Hook. Line and Sinker’’ 


OBERT MORLEY has adapted this new 
comedy by André Roussin, himself play- 
ing the réle of Sebastian, an unfortunate 
husband who narrowly escapes death at the 
hands of his gold-digging if fascinating little 


KATE REID as she appeared in the title réle of 
Warren Chetham-Strode’s latest play “The Step- 
mother,”’ which, however, failed to achieve a run 
at the St. Martin’s Theatre. Miss Reid, who made a 
deep impression during the brief run of the play, 
began her career at Toronto University, afterwards 
continuing her drama studies in New York with Uta 
Hagen and Eli Wallach. She returned to Canada to 
appear in many plays on stage and television before 
coming to this country to star in ‘“‘The Rainmaker,” 
in which she actually did the pre-London tour before 
being forced to return to Canada. She was, therefore, 
making her first West End appearance in ‘‘The Step- 
mother.” 
(Portrait by Anthony Buckley) 


FICO ANIA 5 ATE 





Above: Pat Kirkwood and her husband, Hubert Gregg, 
who have scored a hit as the stars of “Chrysan- 
themum”’ at the Prince of Wales Theatre, a musical 
with book and lyrics by Neville Phillips and Robin 
Chancellor and music by Robb Stewart. Pat Kirk- 
wood, who began her career in revue and pantomime, 
has emerged in recent years as one of our most 
delightful musical comedy stars. She will be remem- 
bered for her appearances in ‘Ace of Clubs” and 
“Wonderful Town.’ Hubert Gregg has had a long 
and distinguished career in the theatre as actor, author, 
lyric writer and composer, on stage, radio and films. 


(Portraits by Michael Boys) 


wife. The plot is extremely slight and there 
are far too many arid patches when Mr. 
Morley is off stage, so that one can assume 


that the irresistible adaptor was over 
absorbed in fashioning his own réle with 
meticulous care. 

It must be a thankless task to try to make 
an impression against the more-than-life-size 
impact of Robert Morley’s fascinating brand 
of humour, and Joan Plowright, looking very 
streamlined and glamorous, does her best 
as Arlette, the perfidious wife, a réle which 
is not ideally suited to her more forthright 
comic gift. Bernard Cribbins as Arlette’s 
loquacious jailbird brother, Harry Hutchin- 
son as Percy, the sly catspaw, and Gretchen 
Franklin as a blood-thirsty neighbour, are in 
support, and, fortunately for everybody, the 
final act achieves a pace and point which 
goes a long way to retrieve the position. 
Stuart Burge directs the play and the gay 
décor designed by Bernard Daydé is full of 
Gallic insouciance. 

F:S. 


HUGH and MARGARET WILLIAMS, husband-and- 
wife writing team who gave us “Plaintiff in a Pretty 
Hat” and “The Happy Man,” have a new comedy, 
“The Grass is Greener,” opening at the St. Martin’s 
Theatre on 2nd December, with Celia Johnson, Joan 
Greenwood and Hugh Williams heading the cast. The 
play is presented by Anna Deere Wiman and Jack 
Minster, and directed by Mr. Minster, with scenery 
designed by Hutchinson Scott. 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 














Gerry Jedd 


Marlys Watters 


Two Leading Ladies from America Left: Gerry Jedd, who will star in the Broadway success 
“Two for the Seesaw’ by William Gibson, directed by Arthur Penn, which, with Peter Finch as the only other 


character, opens at the Haymarket Theatre on 17th December. 


Story,’ the successful New York musical, 


Right: Marlys Watters, the star of “West Side 


which is to open at Her Majesty's Theatre on 12th December. 


““West Side Story” is directed by Jerome Robbins, who is also responsible for the choreography. 


OPERA and BALLET 
“Ondine” 
HE premiére of a new three-act ballet is 
always a great occasion at Covent 
Garden, and Frederick Ashton’s new work, 
Ondine which the Royal Ballet presented on 
27th October, was no exception. Mr. Ashton 
freely adapted the scenario from the story 
by Friedrich de la Motte Fouqué. The 
music by Hans Werner Henze was specially 
composed, and the composer also conducted, 
receiving a big ovation. 

On the whole, although there was some 
beautiful dancing from Margot Fonteyn 
(ideally cast as the water sprite Ondine) and 
Michael Somes as Palemon, the ballet proved 
to be more in the nature of a mime-drama 
in which the scenery and costumes by Lila 
de Nobili and the lighting by Michael 
Northen proved to be of paramount impor- 
tance. In other words as a spectacle Ondine 
was enchanting, and even in one of the 
most effective scenes, the shipwreck, pure 
dance had a very small part to play. 
There are only five characters in the story; 


these being in addition to Ondine and 
Palemon, Berta, Palemon’s _ betrothed 
(Julia Farron), Tirrenio, Lord of the 


Mediterranean Sea (Alexander Grant) and a 
Hermit (Leslie Edwards). 

Ondine is certain to prove popular as a 
fairy tale spectacle, but cannot be compared 
with the great classical ballets as a dance 
medium. FS. 


“The Flying Dutchman” and 
“Samson”’ 

ADLER’S WELLS OPERA opened its 

new season with an excellent production 

of Wagner’s The Flying Dutchman, on 3\st 
October. Imaginatively staged and directed 
by Dennis Arundell, with first rate décor by 
Timothy O’Brien (one admires his work 
more and more), and attractive costumes by 
Anthony Boyes, the opera proved to be one 
the best all-round performances to be seen 
in London at present. 

Alexander Gibson drew some magnificent 
playing from the orchestra and David Ward 
sang the title réle with distinction. Harold 
Blackburn (Daland) and William McAlpine 
(Erik) were also outstanding and the only 
disappointment was the singing and charac- 
terisation of Elizabeth Fretwell: as Senta 
she was rather strident and much too down- 
to-earth. 

On 15th November Covent Garden pre- 
sented Handel's dramatic oratorio Samson, 
produced by Herbert Graf with setting and 
costumes by Oliver Messel. The occasion 
proved (apart from some fine singing by Jon 
Vickers in the title réle) memorable only in 
the third act, which was beautifully handled, 
and on the arrival of Joan Sutherland who 
sang “Let the Bright Seraphim” with truly 
noble Handelian line. The less said about 
Elizabeth Lindermeier (miscast as Dalila), 
the better. 


L.M. 
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ROY AL COURT 


**Khnd-Game’’ 


George Devine as Hamm and Jack 
MacGowran as Clov in Samuel 
Beckett’s English version of his 
play Fin de Partie, which was also 
seen at the Royal Court, with 
a French cast. George Devine 
directed the play, with décor by 
Jocelyn Herbert from the original 
design by Jacques Noel. The 
others in the cast were Richard 
Goolden as Nagg and Frances 
Cuka as Nell. 


Pictures by David Sim 


“Krapp’s 
Last 
Tape” 


Patrick Magee as he appeared in 
Beckett's one - character play 
specially written for this pro- 
gramme. Directed by Donald 
McWhinnie, the scene is Krapp’s 
Den, where the old man lives out 
his past with a tape recorder. 
Patrick Magee recently made a big 
impression in O'Neill’s The Ice- 
man Cometh at the Arts and the 
Winter Garden. 








1958 Christmas Shows 


HERE will be two lavish pantomimes in 

the West End this Christmas: they are 
Sleeping Beauty, which Val Parnell is pre- 
senting at the Palladium, and Cinderella at 
the Coliseum. 

Sleeping Beauty will be Mr. Parnell’s 
tenth Palladium pantomime, and will be pro- 
duced on spectacular and traditional lines by 
Robert Nesbitt. The cast will include the 
diminutive comedy star Charlie Drake, well- 
known on TV; Bernard Bresslaw, another 
TV favourite who graduated in the straight 
theatre, and Edmund Hockridge, the popular 
Canadian singer, remembered for his starring 
réles in Carousel, Guys and Dolls, Can-Can 
and The Pajama Game. 

There has not been a pantomime at the 
Coliseum for some years but Cinderella pro- 
mises to make good the omission by being an 
unusually impressive occasion. The music 
and lyrics to be used are by Rogers and 
Hammerstein, and formed a main part of the 
TV show presented in New York a year or 
two ago with Julie Andrews as Cinderella. 
The book of that show has been considerably 
adapted for the stage and the character of 
Buttons (to be played by Tommy Steele) has 
been added. Yana is to appear as Cinderella, 
Jimmy Edwards is to be the King and Ken- 
neth Williams will be one of the Ugly 
Sisters. This time there will be a male Prince 
in the shape of Bruce Trent. Freddie Car- 
penter is the director and the décor is 
designed by Loudon Sainthill. 

Among the other Christmas shows set 
forth below it is of interest to note that the 
title réle of this year’s Peter Pan will be 
played by Sarah Churchill. John Justin will 
be seen in the dual réles of Mr. Darling and 
Captain Hook, and once again (his tenth 





THE CHRISTMAS SHOWS 
“King Charming’’—Lyric, 
17th December. 
“Cinderella’’—Coliseum, 
“The 


Hammersmith, 


18th December. 


Nutcracker”—Festival Ballet, Royal 
Festival Hall, 22nd December. 


“Sleeping Beauty”—Palladium, 23rd Dec. 
“Peter Pan’’—Scala, 23rd December. 


“Noddy in  Toyland’’—vVictoria Palace 
(matinees only), 23rd December. 


“Where the Rainbow Ends’”—New Victoria 
Theatre, 26th December. 


“Radio Rescue”—Arts, 26th December. 
“Billy Bunter’s Mystery Christmas”— 


Palace (matinees only), 27th Dec. 














appearance) Russell Thorndike will be seen 
as Smee. Julia Lockwood is the Wendy. 


Other popular children’s plays for Christ- 


mas are Where the Rainbow Ends, with 
Markova, Anton Dolin and Micheal Mac- 
Liamméir in the cast, opening at the New 
Victoria Theatre on 26th December and 
Noddy in Toyland, Enid Blyton’s perennial, 
which comes to the Victoria Palace on 23rd 
December for a season of matinées, when 
Colin Spaull and Gloria Johnson will again 
appear as Noddy and Silky. Others with 
important parts will include Bobbie Kerrigan 
(Mr. Big Ears), Richard Huggett (Mr. Noah), 
Leslie Sarony (Mr. Pink-Whistle), Tony 
Sympson (The Saucepan Man), Robert 
Craig (Mr. Bong) and Peter Elliott (Mr. 
Plod). This will be the fifth consecutive 
year of Noddy in Toyland in London. 

A fairy extravaganza by J. R. Planche 
(1850), called King Charming or The Blue 
Bird of Paradise, will be presented at the 
Lyric Opera House on 17th December. 
Adapted by Gordon Snell, produced by Don 
Gemmell and designed by Reginald Woolley, 
this is, in fact, the highly successful panto- 
mime presented at the Players’ last Christmas 
and will be the first time that one of their 
traditional productions has been presented 
outside the club premises. 

Actor Michael Anthony and _ actress 
Bernadette Milnes and their newly-formed 
company, City Stage Productions Ltd., are 
presenting their first play in the West End 
this Christmas. This will be Billy Bunter's 
Mystery Christmas, which opens at the 
Palace for a season of matinées on 27th 
December. Billy Bunter, the famous Grey- 
friars character, will be played by Gerald 
Campion. 

London Festival Ballet's production of 
The Nutcracker opens at the Festival Hall 
for a Christmas season on 22nd December. 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra will be 
conducted by Geoffrey Corbett and Aubrey 
Bowman and the leading dancers for the 
season are: Natalie Krassovska, Marilyn 
Burr, Anita Landa, Jeannette Minty, Anton 
Dolin, John Gilpin, Oleg Briansky, Louis 
Godfrey, Keith Beckett, Michael Hogan and 
André Prokovsky. 


Schwanda the Bagpiper, Weinberger’s 
fairy-tale opera, and Hansel and Gretel, are 
to be the operas at Sadler’s Wells for the 
Christmas season, and will have their first 
performances on December 12th and 19th 
respectively. A season by the D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company opens at the Princes Theatre 
on 15th December. * 















by 
Eric Johns 


HOUGH Henry Kendall has been away 

from the stage far too long for our 
liking, he has not been idling his time. 
Miraculously recovered from his illness of a 
year or so ago, he is at present devoting most 
of his days to writing his memoirs, which 
are to be dedicated to the memory of Ivor 
Novello and to be called I Remember 
Romano's. 

This is the only serious writing Mr. 
Kendall has ever done, apart from re-writing 
last acts of comedies for authors who lost 
their inspiration before the end. He is 
enjoying the experience enormously and the 
book is going to be something of a surprise 
for those who think of the author solely as 
one of the wittiest song and dance men in the 
history of revue. 

They will discover that just before Mr. 
Kendall joined the Royal Air Force in the 
First World War, he was juvenile lead at the 
Old Vic, playing opposite Sybil Thorndike. 
He played Orlando to her Rosalind in As 
You Like It and in some curious manner 
the great Mrs. Kendal got to hear of it in 
her retirement and summoned the eighteen- 
year-old boy to her Portland Place house to 
coach him in the part over tea. 

“Though she was sixty-seven at the time,” 
said Mr. Kendall, “she was word perfect and 
she gave me some excellent advice. She even 
presented me with the Orlando costume her 
husband had worn on their wedding night, 
but as I was much taller than he, I could not 
use it. 

“She told me something I have never 
forgotten. ‘Remember never to take a 
woman’s arm above the elbow when you are 
on the stage. It looks ugly. Always take her 
forearm.’ How right she was and how lucky 
I was to become aware of this piece of 
theatrical tradition from one of the greatest 
actresses of all time!” 

Mr. Kendall maintains that Sybil Thorn- 
dike taught him all he knows about acting 
and the theatre. They worked together for 
thirty-two weeks at the Old Vic at a time 
when the play was changed every night. It 
was a hard school for a teen-ager, but he 
would not have missed the experience for 
anything. 

He has always been at his happiest playing 
a good light comedy part, such as the pro- 
ducer in On Monday Next, that joyous 


Henry Kendall Writes his Memoirs 






























Henry Kendall 


comedy which Philip King wrote about 
rehearsals at a repertory theatre. Henry 
Kendall inspired the play, after Mr. King 
had seen him producing one of his earlier 
comedies, See How They Run. He laughed 
so much while watching Mr. Kendall coping 
with day-to-day crises in the theatre that 
he decided to write a play about it and it 
ran for over 400 performances in the West 
End. 

Of the famous names of the past, Mr. 
Kendall thinks Mrs. Patrick Campbell was 
the greatest personality of them all, because 
she had a magnetism that made it impossible 
to take one’s eyes off her when she was on 
the stage. He met her at a dinner-party in 
New York in the twenties. “Come and sit 
by me,” she commanded. “They tell me 
you're a clown. I’m a clown too, but no one 
wants an old clown.” 

By modern standards, Mr. Kendall admits 
that the stars of his youth over-acted. He 
saw them all—Alexander, Hare, Hawtrey, 
Forbes-Robertson and Tree. Tree captured 
his imagination as a producer who invited 
the most celebrated painters of the day to 
design his sets; he thought him the greatest 
of character actors, in such parts as Fagin 
and Svengali, but he failed miserably as 














Marc Antony. “I refuse to live in the past.” 
remarked Mr. Kendall. “I am quite con- 
vinced that Laurence Olivier is as good, if 
not better, than any actor since Irving.” 
Actors and managers had more faith in 
each other in Mr. Kendall’s earlier years. 
He would be summoned to the Haymarket 
or one of the other West End theatres and 
engaged for a part without seeing the script. 
Nowadays, even small-part people demand 
to read the script before they accept a part. 
Until thirty years ago, actors trusted a 
manager's judgment. They knew he wanted 
every part to be played by the best possible 
available artist. The mere fact an actor was 
sent for by a manager, meant he was ideal 
for the part in question. He was flattered to 
be asked and invariably signed the contract 
if he happened to be free. Only at the first 
rehearsal did he find out what is was about. 
Flying matinees have gone out of fashion, 
but Mr. Kendall would like to see them 
revived, It used to be the custom for the 
cast of a West End production to give a 
single matinee performance of their play, 
during the London run, in a town near 
enough to enable them to get back for their 
evening performance in Shaftesbury Avenue 
or wherever they happened to be playing. 
Duplicate sets were built at a theatre at 


Eastbourne, Brighton or Southsea, where 
flying matinees were often given and the 
house would be packed with people eager to 
see popular stars in their current successes 
and the idea paid handsome dividends. 

The last night of Sweetest and Lowest, the 
epoch-making Alan Melville revue at the 
Ambassadors, remains the most memorable 
occasion of Mr. Kendall’s own career. After 
succeeding Walter Grisham in Sweet and 
Low in 1944, he continued in Sweeter and 
Lower until 1946 and then played in Sweetest 
and Lowest until the spring of 1948. The 
series became an institution and fans were 
ready to commit murder to get tickets for 
the last night. 

A queue started forming twenty-four 
hours previously and Hermione Gingold and 
Mr. Kendall kept them fed with coffee and 
sandwiches from the Ivy Restaurant across 
the street. Finally, they persuaded the 
management to allow them into the theatre 
about midnight, so that they could sleep in 
the stalls in comparative comfort. The scene- 
dock door was left ajar during the final per- 
formance, so that those unlucky enough to 
gain admittance could stand outside and hear 
the show. When the curtain fell the stage 
director timed the applause on his stop- 
watch. It was ten minutes without a lull. * 





B. ]. SIMMONS & CO (1941) LTD 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Wish to advise all Theatre Managements that they have opened 
New Premises for their Professional Department at :— 
5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 
(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Carden) 


All Enquiries for New Costumes, for Purchase or Hire 





Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 





OTHER DEPARTMENTS:— 
25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 
for Period Costumes from Stock for Hire 
(Largest Stock in the British Isles) 


CONDUIT BUILDINGS, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2 

for Revues, Light Entertainments and Pantomimes 
Telegrams: ‘‘ History, Lesquare, London ” 
— ESTABLISHED 1857 — 
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Robert Morley as Sebastian le Boeuf, in the opening scene of the play 


Pictures 
by 
Angus McBean 


“Hook. Line and Sinker” 


@ CCENES from the André Roussin comedy adapted from the 

French by Robert Morley, and presented at the Piccadilly 

Theatre by the Robin Fox Partnership in association with Leon 

Hepner and Howard Bourgein. Stuart Burge directs, with décor by 
Bernard Daydé. 
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Joan Plowright as Arlette 
with her husband, Sebas- 
tian le Boeuf. Sebastian is 
an amiable, bucolic person 
whose passion is fishing in 
the river Seine. Arlette, 
weary of his amorous be- 
haviour and determined to 
gain possession of the 
eighty million francs he 
has won in a lottery, is 
secretly plotting to get rid 
of him. 


Below left: Sebastian is 
just off for a few hours 
fishing in his _ favourite 
corner of the river, where 
the water is at its deepest, 
This gives Arlette an idea 
which she proceeds to put 
into execution. 


Below: Harry Hutchinson 
as Percy, an old lag of the 
race-tracks with a_ bad 
reputation where women 
are concerned. He calls on 
Arlette who offers him a 
considerable sum to push 
Sebastian into the river 
while he is intent on 
fishing. 





Arlette’s brother, Kiki 
(Bernard Cribbins), who 
has just come out of prison 
and is “in” on the con- 
spiracy, watches Arlette 
putting crépe on her hat 
in anticipation of early 
widowhood. But their 
glee is short-lived! 


Below: The first attempt 
has failed, and Sebastian, 
dripping wet from the river, 
is quite unsuspecting that a 
clumsy attempt has been 
made on his life. Actually 
he has rescued the hapless 
Percy from drowning! 


Below right: In the second 
act, Percy looks cautiously 
round the kitchen door to 
explain his failure. Over a 
bottle of brandy he is per- 
suaded by Arlette to have 
just one more go. He 
agrees, with much _ mis- 
giving. 








Arlette, fortified by 
a few  brandies, 
confesses the 
whole plot to Seb- 
astian, but he 
treats the confes- 
sion as_ hysterical 
nonsense, and 
when she __ bursts 
into shrieks. of 
laughter, shakes 
her violently by 
the shoulders. 


The end of the 
second act. Sebas- 
tian tells Arlette 
that the lottery 
ticket that won 
eighty million 
francs never  be- 
longed to him at 
all. He conscienti- 
ously returned it 
to his cousin. The 
shock is too much 
for Arlette, who 
promptly faints. 
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In Act 3, Kiki is forced to have a 
long talk with Sebastian, who finally 
bullies the truth out of him, and 


learns that the conspiracy is genuine 
and not an tmvention of Arlette’s. 


Above right: Sebastian, completely 

transformed from an_ easy-going 

fellow into a man bent on revenge, 
goes out in search of Arlette. 


Right: Julie (Gretchen Franklin), the 

voluble neighbour, who is full of 

helpful ideas on how to dispose of a 

husband, suggests that the bust of 

Voltaire might be usefully employed 
to this end. 





Arlette, awaiting the return of the 

revengeful Sebastian, gets some 

well meaning assistance from Julie, 

who has strong views on husbands 
and how to treat them. 








The end of the comedy. 
Sebastian and _ Arlette 
realise for the first time 
that, with no secrets left 
between them, life holds 
out a promise of future 
happiness. There is also 
a sly hint that they may 
pay a purposeful visit to 
Sebastian’s miserly 
cousin, who still has the 
eighty million francs! 




















Berliner 


Festwochen, 1958 
by 
Alfred H. Unger 


Dr. Gerhart von Westerman, 

the organiser of the Berliner 

Festwochen. This was the 

eighth year in which Dr. 

Westerman had been in control 

of the West Berlin Theatre 
Festival. 


(Picture by Diihrkoop) 


HIS year’s West Berlin Theatre Festival, 

again organised by Dr. Gerhart von 
Westerman (for the eighth year running), 
ably assisted by Dr. Josef Rufer, was marked 
by the growing maturity of its productions; 
some of which almost reached the high 
artistic standard of the late ‘twenties, when 
Berlin was the theatrical Metropolis of the 
world. 

Visitors from this country again noted 
with interest the astonishingly high propor- 
tion of English contributions, compared with, 
say, French offerings. The few French 
titles consisted of three playlets by Ionesco 
and Genet, two one-act plays by Giraudoux, 
and Anouilh’s l’/nvitation au Chateau (“Ring 
round the Moon”). There were only two 
translations of American plays: Look 
Homeward, Angel by Thomas Wolfe and 
Blue Jeans by Herlihy and Noble. 

The English list comprised plays like 
Cain by Lord Byron; The Entertainer; Look 
Back in Anger (still running from last year); 
Under Milk Wood (also from last year and 
the longest running of any of Boleslaw 
Barlog’s productions); Roar Like a Dove; 
Major Barbara; Benjamin Britten’s The 
Rape of Lucrece; Humphrey Searle’s The 
Diary of a Madman (world premiére); Peter 
Pears singing Elizabethan and Benjamin 
Britten songs, accompanied by Julian 
Bream’s Guitar and Lute (Bream also played 
a Berkeley composition). There were also no 
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less than four new Shakespeare productions: 
The Tempest, Hamlet, Much Ado About 
Nothing and The Taming of the Shrew. One 
might, perhaps, also include a play about 
Henry VIII, though written by a German 


author. British contributions, in fact, 
dwarfed even the homegrown German items. 

Of interest for the foreign visitor was the 
fact that many of the plays chosen belonged 
to the category of “literature engagée,” 
works not only with a moral and a message, 
but with a philosophy underlining, more or 
less obviously, the denunciation of every- 
thing the Nazis stood for. Even classical 
plays like Euripides’ Trojans (Die Troerin- 
nen) in a new adaptation by a young 
German dramatist, Mattias Braun, under- 
went this process. 

Die Troerinnen, directed by Hans Lietzau 
at the magnificent Schiller-Theater, and pro- 
duced by Boleslaw Barlog (who was again, 
as in previous years, the leading figure of the 
Festwochen, presenting during the seventeen 
days no less than twenty of his own produc- 
tions) strikingly demonstrated how a drama, 
written almost 2400 years ago, can be turned 
into a_ startlingly modern play, full of 
allusions to present-day political problems 
as well as to historical events of our 
immediate past. 

The Trojans, as readers know, deals with 
the fall of Troy and the Greek occupation 
with its ruthless military dictatorship. There 
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was hardly one line in the whole play which 
did not suggest the behaviour of the invad- 
ing German armies in Poland, Russia, 
Holland, France, and the staging of the play, 
for instance the Greek officer Talthybios in 
a uniform suggesting an S.S. officer with a 
short horse-whip and Gestapo manners, 
underlined intentionally the ghastly “Herren- 
volk” attitude, and inspired in German 
audiences a feeling of shame and contrition 
for misdeeds done in their name. (“Some of 
you will say one day: we were against it! 
But remember, connivance also means com- 
mitting a crime!”’). 

I mention this production first, because it 
was characteristic of the unmistakable trend 
of a number of this year’s Festwochen 
offerings. It was also (with the exception of 
Barlog’s direction of Thomas Wolfe’s Look 
Homeward, Angel), the highlight of the 
Festival—as far as straight plays were con- 
cerned. 

Three actresses in Die Troerinnen should 
not be overlooked: Germany’s senior trage- 
dienne, Hermine Kérner who, as Queen 
Hekuba, gave an awe-inspiring performance; 
Marianne Hoppe, one of Germany's leading 
actresses, whose name has been mentioned 
in THEATRE WORLD on various occasions, 
playing Cassandra passionately and _ piti- 
lessly; and Gisela Mattishent, a heartrending 
Andromache. 

It seemed to me remarkable that the 
audience at Die Troerinnen consisted mostly 
of young people, mainly teenagers, who 
followed the proceedings with _ stirred 


emotions, not unlike the reactions to The 
Diary of Anne Frank. For them this was a 
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A scene from ‘Much 
Ado About Nothing” as 


directed by Boleslaw 
Barlog at the Schiller- 
Theater. The décor 


aroused much interest. 


lesson in history, and how it should not 
repeat itself. 

A similar emphasis was placed on Die 
Verschw6rung des Fiesco in Genua (The 
Conspiracy of Fiesco in Genua), one of 
Schiller’s early plays (his second), written at 
the age of 23, which though weaker in con- 
struction than his first play The Robbers, 
had yet the sincerity and lofty conception of 
a genius. Its hero is young Fiesco who in 
1547, himself a nobleman, plotted the over- 
throw of the tyrannical nobility, and the 
establishment of a democracy in Genua, 
ostensibly for love of freedom and hatred 
of dictatorship. But as soon as he succeeded 
in suppressing the aristocracy with the help 
of the commoners, led by Verrina, he was 
consumed by the same lust for power he set 
out to conquer. In order to save freedom 
and democracy Verrina had no other choice 
but to assassinate Fiesco, his friend. 

The production at the Schiller-Theater, 
with one of Germany’s leading metteurs en 
scéne, Gustav Rudolf Sellner, presented the 
figures of this tempestuous drama as larger 
than life, with a monumental background. 
Sellner’s suppressed pathos made us forget 
even the melodramatic improbabilities of 
the last act. Two actors were outstanding: 
Rolf Henniger as the elegant schemer Fiesco, 
and Walter Franck as Verrina, who gave this 
tragic Brutus figure the dignity of a classical 
hero, 

Another lesson (in an entertaining disguise) 
was the only new German play presented 
during the Festwochen: Der Kiirassier Sebas- 
tian und sein Sohn (Quirassier Sebastian and 
his Son), the first play of a younger play- 








Hermine Korner as Hekuba 
(centre) in Mattias Braun's 
new adaptation of ‘The 
Trojans”’ by Euripides, 
directed by Hans Lietzau 
at the Schiller-Theater. 


wright, Theodor Schiibel. This was appa- 
rently the only acceptable play by a living 
German anthor available, though many 
questioned whether it merited the enormous 
publicity with which it was launched or the 
magnificent production it was given by 
Barlog at the Schlosspark-Theater. 

It is the story of the ingratitude of the 
State (“Fatherland”) towards the heroes and 


victims of war. Somerset Maugham made it 
his theme in For Services Rendered a genera- 


tion ago, and so did Ernst Toller in his 
powerful play Hinkemann. Both these plays 


expressed most eloquently in the “twenties 
the English and the German view. Theodor 
Schiibel failed to throw new light on this 
problem. He set his story against the back- 
ground of the Thirty Years War, and tells 
in nine scenes the deplorable experiences of 
a soldier who was the first to storm the cita- 
del of Regensburg, losing a leg. He was 
promised by the Feldhauptmann “the 
Kaiser's reward when the war is over.” 
Sebastian, a good natured simpleton tries to 
cash in on this promise, but is cold- 


Continued on page 30 


A moment from 
Schiller’s “Die 
Verschworung 
des Fiesko zu 
Genua” at 
Bolesiaw Barlog’s 
Schiller-Theater 
which was 
directed by 
Gustav-Rudolf 
Seliner. Rolf 
Henninger is seen, 
left, as Fiesko 
and Walter 
Franck (with 
cloak) as Verrina. 


(Photo by Ilse 
Buhs, Berlin) 








NEW Lady Macbeth is always an event. 
When the actress is as distinguished as 
Beatrix Lehmann and when she is playing 
the part for the first time in her career, the 


event becomes an occasion. The premiére 
of Douglas Seale’s production of Macbeth 
at the Old Vic on 17th December, with 
Beatrix Lehmann and Michael Hordern in 
the leading parts, will be just such an 
occasion. 

When Miss Lehmann finally overcame 
family opposition about going on the stage 
and went to the Royal Academy of Drama- 
tic Art, she had dreams of becoming a great 
Shakespearean actress and so intense was her 
interest in that side of her studies that she 
carried away the Shakespearean Prize dur- 
ing her last term. Yet twenty-three years 
elapsed before she was able to play Shake- 
speare on the professional stage. 

Her first chance came at Stratford during 
the 1947 season, when she was seen as 
Portia, Viola, the Nurse in Romeo and 
Juliet, Isabella in Measure For Measure, and 
the Duchess of Gloucester in Richard I1. 
Viola remains her favourite part—the girl 
is so intelligent and she offers an actress 
such magnificent opportunities as she keeps 
her breaking heart hidden behind a facade 
of laughter and gaiety. 

Miss Lehmann is naturally looking for- 
ward to playing Lady Macbeth at the Old 
























Whispers from 
the Wings .,..;! 


Looker-on 





Beatrix Lehmann, who is to play 

Lady Macbeth for the first time in 

her career when Shakespeure’s 

tragedy opens at the Old Vic on 

17th December. Michael Hordern 
will appear as Macbeth. 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


Vic, and having unlimited faith in the pro- 
ducer, Douglas Seale, she will go to the 
first rehearsal without any preconceived ideas 
about the part. She knows the play very 
well, but intends to do no more than run 
through it once again to make sure she 
knows the meaning of all the more obscure 
words. 

“Lady Macbeth is not the best part in the 
play,” she reminded me. “The play itself is 
far more important than any of the charac- 
ters. Macbeth himself dominates the stage, 
and next comes Lady Macteth and one or 
two other characters, not the least important 
being Banquo’s Ghost. I have seen several 
memorable Lady Macbeths: the two who 
spring to mind being Judith Anderson, who 
played it with Laurence Olivier, and Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies, who appeared with John 
Gielgud.” 

Of all Shakespeare’s plays, Miss Lehmann 
prefers King Lear which she never tires of 
seeing. She also has a great affection for 
Twelfth Night, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream and both Richard II and Richard III, 
because they have real people in them. 

The best women’s parts in Shakespeare 
are for the younger members of the cast— 
the parts the boys played in Shakespeare’s 
own day—Juliet, Viola and Portia. Shakes- 
peare is essentially a man’s playwright and 
he wrote suverb parts for the talented boys 
of his own time. Miss Lehmann still has a 
hankering to play Katharine of Aragon in 
Henry VIII and Volumnia in Coriolanus, 
both well within her age group. 

When Miss Lehmann left the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art, bursting with 
Shakespearean ambitions, she was given, as 
her first job, the part of Peggy in The Way 
of the World, which she took over from Elsa 
Lanchester at the Lyric, Hammersmith. She 
had her red hair to thank for that, as Sir 
Nigel Playfair liked to have actresses with 


(Continued on page opposite) 




















Whispers from the Wings (Conid.) 


red hair in his company and he was search- 
ing to find someone to take Miss Lanchester’s 
place. 

Her next job was right in the West End— 
at the Adelphi—where she played the Lady’s 
Maid in The Green Hat and also under- 
studied Tallulah Bankhead. She under- 
studied the same actress in They Knew 
What They Wanted the following year. She 
played for her, too, on a number of occa- 
sions. Never has an actress had a more 
thankless or frustrating task than to face a 
packed house who had come to see the 
magnetic Tallulah. There was no chance 
of getting a swollen head under such condi- 
tions. However, it was excellent experience 
and Miss Lehmann has no regrets. 

Then she went to the celebrated Gate 
Theatre under the Adelphi Arches, “to 
learn something about acting for £3 a 
week.” She gave some spectacular perfor- 
mances in such plays as Twenty Below, All 
God's Chillun Got Wings and The Race 
With The Shadow. She always looked for- 
ward to Christmas at the Gate when they 
put on a Grand Guignol season—with lots 
of scove for tremendous acting. After that, 
she felt ready for any part the commercial 
theatre cared to offer her. They offered her 
a broad range as the years passed by— 
perhaps her greatest achievement of all 
being the neurotic wife of General St. Pé 
in The Waltz of The Toreadors. . Anyone 
who saw that terrifying bedroom scene, 
which she played so dramatically with Hugh 
Griffith, will never, never, forget it. * 





**Too Many Ghosts’’ 
EDUARDO DE FILIPPO AT OXFORD 


ON 10th November, the Oxford Playhouse 
Company proffered the first professional 
sample on the English stage of the 
Neapolitan farce-ware of Eduardo de 
Filippo, said to be highly esteemed by 
Charlie Chaplin and Thornton Wilder. 
Hopes raised by these names were not 
realised in Hugh Barty-King’s translation, 
which played too obviously like a trans- 
lation; story, characterisation and dialogue 
being innocent of any subtlety. 
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It is necessary to clown desperately to 
extract amusement from a haunted room on 
the stage, and desperately did the company 
clown. One of their number had a sad task 
—that of an elderly lady struck not quite 
dumb. Complete dumbness would have been 
easier to bear. To many, such affliction can 
never be funny. 

The central idea offered farcical possibili- 
ties—a husband mistaking his wife’s lover 
for a ghost—but when the lover’s wife and 
two children, her parents and her brother 
invaded the flat en masse and were all taken 
for ghosts, the joke seemed to have gone 
beyond endurance. That proved to be the 
climax and the last act was played in a 
different key. 

The lover left generous currency payments 
in the flat on all occasions and these the 
husband gratefully and gleefully accepted as 
a sign of favour from the spiritual world. 
(He had the flat rent-free because it was 
believed to be haunted.) When the lover 
returned to his own wife and the payments 
ceased, the ineffectual and credulous husband 
became wanly poetical. In the final scene, 
farce banished, the cuckold addressed the 
lover with humility, as if saying his prayers, 
and the lover bade him adieu in his spiritual 
capacity and left a large, last wad of notes 
on the table before making his exit. 
Decidedly foreign, it all seemed, and actually 
the whimsy was easier to take than the farce. 

Hugh Burden was quite amusing as the 
feckless imbecile and he came through the 
last scene with much credit. The supporting 
company were scarcely adequate, but 
Terence Soall’s caretaker had more the air 
of belonging to the play than had most of 
the others. The director, Frank Hauser, had 
taken on a difficult job. 

H.G.M. 





Guildhall School of Music and 
Drama — Annual Ceremony at 
the Mansion House 


ANY prizes and diplomas were given by 
the Lady Mayoress at the Annual 
Ceremony on 28th October, in the Egyptian 
Hall of the Mansion House. In view of the 
pending retirement of the Principal, Pro- 
fessor Edric Cundell, an added valedictory 
interest attached to his report on the year’s 
successes, The Lord Mayor spoke of the 
high quality of the School’s operatic per- 
formances, which were unsurpassed by 
students anywhere. Among the scholarship 
awards, the most valuable in the drama class 
went to Ian Walton. 













































































Bertice Reading as Mrs. Yajnavalkya, 
Eastern healer and expert in massage, who 
resides in Valmouth and eagerly awaits the 
custom of the visitors. She is the aunt of 
Niri-Esther and lives at the Nook. 





Captain Dick Thoroughfare (Alan Edwards) tf 

and Lieutenant Jack Whorwood (Aubrey 

Woods), guests at Hare Hatch, the home of 

Mrs. Hurstpierpoint, sing their number “Niri- 
Esther.” 


- om @ Scenes from the new musical by Sandy Wilson which is 
“Valmouth a7 adapted from a novel by Ronald Firbank. “Valmouth” 
is directed by Vida Hope (who it will be remembered 

t th directed Mr. Wilson’s record-breaking “The Boy Friend”), 

a e with scenery and costumes designed by Tony Walton, 


Lyric Opera House 


musical numbers staged by Harry Naughton, lighting by 
John Wyckham and orchestrations by Arthur Birkby. 


Left: Sir Victor Vatt (Rode- 

rick Jones) and Lady Parvula 

de Panzoust (Fenella Fielding) 

visitors to Valmouth, staying 
at the Strangers Hotel. 


Pictures 


y 
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Left: Dick with Niri- 
Esther (Maxine 
Daniels), to whom he is 
secretly married, and 
Jack with Thetis Tooke 
(Patsy Rowlands). 


Below: Another amus- 
ing moment from the 
play, with L to R, Lady 
Parvula de Panzoust; 
Cardinal Pirelli (Geof- 
frey Dunn); Mrs. Hurst- 
pierpoint (Barbara Cou- 
per) and Mrs. Jack 

Thoroughfare (Betty 

Hardy). 





Berliner Festwochen 1958 (cont.) 


shouldered everywhere. But the unjust 
treatment does not make him a rebel. As a 
good soldier, he still believes in the Kaiser’s 
promise—and goes on believing, when the 
curtain falls. ““Father Courage,” was an apt 
remark after the first night, remembering 
Brecht’s Mother Courage, whose style 
Schiibel adopted. 

Directed by Hans Bauer with Wilhelm 
Borchert in the title part, Barlog could not 
have presented the play in a more convincing 
way, but it proved to be a tragi-comic strip 
for youngsters rather than an adult work. 

Another Festwochen anti-war offering was 
Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, a guest production 
at the Hebbel Theater by the famous 


Thomas Holtzmann 
as Ben, Lucie 
Mannheim as Eliza 
Gant and _ Klaus 
Kammer as Eugene 
in Thomas Wolfe’s 
“Look Homeward 
Angel,” dramatised 
by Ketti Frings. 
The play was 
di:ected by Boleslaw 
Barlog at the 
Schiller - Theater, 
with décor by Leni 
Bauer-Ecsi. 


(Photo by Ilse Buhs) 


Wilhelm _ Borchert 
in the title réle of 
Theodor  Schiibel’s 
“Der Kiirassier 
Sebastian und sein 
Sohn” at Berlin’s 
Schlosspark Theater. 
This play was pre- 
sented by Boleslaw 
Barlog and directed 
by Hans’ Bauer, 
with décor by 
H. W. Lenniweit. 


(Photo by Ilse Buhs) 


Landestheater Darmstadt, headed by Gustav 
Rudolf Sellner, who also directed the play. I 
said “another,” though I feel sure Sellner 
did not choose the play for ideological, but 
for purely artistic, reasons. It was the same 
production Sellner presented a few weeks 


earlier at the Brussels World Fair. Chief 
merit of this production was that Sellner 
refrained from transgressing the boundaries 
of the original Greek play, as have so many 
English and Continental productions. He 
used a new translation by the classical 
philologist Wolfgang Schadewaldt, which 
kept close to Aristophanes’ text, and there 
were no transparent nylon dresses nor any 
other erotic accessories to divert the atten- 


(Continued on page 44) 





Judith Stott as Jacky Durrant, a drama student who, with her brother Lee and his 
friend Bernard, shares the basement room in a house in Bayswater, where the action 


Pictures 
by 
Angus McBean 


of the play is set. 


“No Coneern of Mine” 


8 Es from the comedy by new playwright Jeremy 

Kingston, which is presented at the Westminster 

Theatre by the Robin Fox Partnership. The play, concerned 

with a group of voung peonle living /a vie bohéme, 1958 style, 

is directed by Adrian Brown with décor by John Dinsdale and 
lighting by Richard Pilbrow. 
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Lee: You know the rule! 


Jacky, returning in the early 
hours from a party, finds her 
brother and Bernard in pos- 
session of the only bed and 
protests about their  un- 
written law that the last one 
in must use the sleeping bag 
on the floor. Jacky and Lee 
are drama _ students, while 
Bernard is a struggling and, 
as yet, unrecognised writer 
who works in the evening as 
a counter hand in a coffee 
bar. L to R: Alan Dobie as 
Bernard Ross and John 
Fraser as Lee Durrant. 


Lee: That’s enough, Jacky. Stop 
it! It’s disgusting. 


Lee, who has been trying to 
snatch a few hours sleep, is 
furious over his sister’s senti- 
mental interlude with Ber- 
nard. Jacky and Bernard are 
in love. Later their rest is 
further disturbed by the 
arrival of Jacky’s friend, 
Diana, and Ray, another 
guest at the party, who, 
stranded, take Jacky’s invita- 
tion to put them up 
seriously. 





Hugh: Well, we parade through 
the streets you know. 
Lee: In funny clothes? 


Another caller is Hugh 
Woodward (Jeremy 
Burnham, centre), a 
young medical student, 
also a guest at the party, 
who has fallen for Jacky. 
This very proper young 
man is an easy target for 
Lee and Bernard. (Ex- 
treme right: John 
Charlesworth as Ray 
Dennis.) Top right: An 
argument breaks out as 
to who will sleep with 
whom and where. 


Right: Bernard: Oh, so we are 
having a party? Nobody told 


me. 

Bernard, slightly _—itthe 
worse for drink, barges 
in on Jacky and Lee 
during an unexpected 
visit from their conven- 
tional aunt Mrs. Law- 
rence (Lally Bowers). 
Diana Keith (Wendy 
Williams), who was sent 
to keep Bernard away 
till the coast was clear, 
can be seen in the back- 

ground. 
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Lee: Shall we both get drunk? 
Mrs. Lawrence and the girls 
theatre and the two young men, 
problem, decide to get drunk. Lee knows he is 
going to be thrown out of drama school as 

an unsatisfactory student. 


leave for the 
each with his 
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Bernard: How many did you get? 

Lee: Five thousand. 

Lee, a neurotic young man, has robbed a 

tobacconist to show Bernard that he is capable 

of doing something successfully. His triumph 

is short lived when he learns that Bernard has 
been offered a job on a literary magazine. 


Left: A moment 
towards the end 
of the play. Lee 
has tried to gas 
himself following a 
quarrel with Ber- 
nard, during which 
the elder boy told 
him some home 
truths and _ said 
that he was leav- 
ing. Luckily Hugh 
arrives in time to 
save Lee and all 
ends more or less 
happily when Ber- 
nard and Jacky 
announce their en- 
gagement and 
realise that they 
will have to look 
after Lee as well. 
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by 
Ossia 
Trilling 


A view of the 3,400- 
seater auditorium of 
the Aalborg Ars 
Centre, with front- 
curtain painted by 
Helge Refn. 


(Picture by Clausen) 


A Healthy Theatre 


the State 


of Denmark’’ 


HE three million Danes who form three- 

quarters of the country’s population out- 
side the Danish capital of Copenhagen are 
well served in the way of theatre. Only the 
three main provincial cities of Aarhus (pop. 
165,000), Aalborg (pop. 106,000) in Jutland, 
and Odense (pop. 125,000) in the island of 
Funen, and birthplace of Hans Andersen, 
have a permanent “rep,” but there are six 
or more regular touring companies perform- 
ing throughout the land with a government 
subsidy of about £3,750. One of these, the 
Danish People’s Theatre (Dansk Folkescene), 
directed by the actress, Tudlik Johansen, is 
in its fifth year and currently touring with 
Tartufe. Two of its best remembered pro- 
ductions are Tea and Sympathy, with Tove 
Maes, as guest artist, and Hamlet, starring 
Erik Mork (who appeared in the London 
production of Cranks) and with imaginative 
décor—drapes, transparencies and spotlight- 
ing in the modern manner—by the Icelandic 
designer Halldor Gummloegsson. The 
popularity of opera can be gauged from the 
fact that all the seats for the nine perfor- 
mances in Copenhagen of the Marisa Morel 
Opera Company from Italy were sold out 
within days of the announcement of their 
guest-visit, and the provincial performances 
are also expected to sell out. 

Most cities have a theatre association with 
subscribing members, as I learnt from the 
Captain of the Danish ship, the Crown- 
princess Ingrid, which plies between Harwich 
and Esbjerg. His wife, who lives in 
Esbjerg, is a subscribing member of her local 
association and he himself is a regular 
theatregoer, when duty allows, and a 
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specially keen follower of the plays of Lud- 
wig Holberg, father of the Danish theatre. A 
fellow-passenger across the North Sea was 
Frank Herbert, one of the founders of the 
Welwyn Drama Festival, and translator and 
first producer in England of Kaj Munk’s 
religious drama The Word, so the talk was 
all about plays and players. 

The three “reps” are independently run, 
but exchange occasional guest-visits. Each 
gets about £15,000 out of the rates and the 
State and also a grant (of about £3,750) from 
the State Cultural Fund. Besides producing 
some 12 to 18 plays, operettes and operas 
each year, the companies also tour the 
countryside: thus, for example, Aalborg, 
when I called, was offering The Sacred 
Flame, rehearsing Holberg’s Henrik and 
Pernilla and playing to Danish minority 
audiences in Northern Germany. The low 
prices (8/- to 2/6) make theatregoing popular 
but attendances have been hit by the spread 
of television, and the manager of the Aarhus 
theatre told me that the houses are half- 
filled nowadays. 

His theatre was built in 1900 and seats 928. 
The front-of-house is attractive and in good 
condition but the stage is overdue for 
renovation, especially in lighting equipment. 
Nonetheless he had £18,000 from the city 
three years ago to build new dressing-rooms 
and backstage offices and a brand new 
“Royal Festival Hall” style concert-hall for 
the Symphony Orchestra, which forms part 
of his organisation, and plays for the newly- 
formed Jutland Opera Company under Per 
Dreier. When not used for concerts this 
lovely auditorium, called the Scala, and 








seating 816, is used for film-shows and (from 
next January) for experimental drama. Danish 
and foreign classics figure largely in all three 
reps side by side with a _ representative 
modern repertoire. Danish, Scandinavian and 
even world premiéres are not unknown, and 
guest producers and artists are frequently 
employed. At Aarhus The Iron Duchess was 
in rehearsal and I saw a well staged Look 
Back in Anger, with Alison Porter acted by 
an attractive youngster in one of her first 
roles after graduating from the Bristol Old 
Vic last summer. Each theatre, moreover, 
has a drama-school and turns out about 
seven pupils after a two-year course. Aarhus 
is lucky to have a Danish Radio studio 
attached to the theatre, which gives additional 
employment to actors and a useful subsidy to 
the theatre. Between 25 and 30 actors are on 
the regular payroll which is increased for 
opera and operette. As with the Welsh 
National Opera, the chorus are drawn from 
local amateurs. Aarhus (like Odense) also 
has a large exhibition-hall where large-scale 
performances can be staged. 

In Aalborg, in Northern Jutland, the 
theatre is small, but the stage is fitted with 
the latest Strand electronic equipment. It 
seats 550 and dates from 1878. The pattern 
of plays is very similar and the city orchestra 
assists in the musicals. Competition here, 
however, is more severe. In January 1953 
the city spent almost £850,000 on an arts 


Lone Lindorff as Alison and Preben 
Broggaard as Jimmy Porter in “Look 
Back in Anger”’ at the Aarhus Theate-, 
directed by Bodil Lindorff, with décor 
by Ivan M mn and c by 
Maria Deleuran. 





centre, with a dual function as a home for 
exhibitions and congresses. As an example 
of municipal enterprise it is remarkable. It 
contains about 800 rooms of varying sizes, 
a large hall capable of seating over 3,400 
persons which can be divided by a sliding 
sound-proof partition into two separate halls, 
a small studio theatre (with 272 seats), a 
broadcasting studio, a music room, and a 
restaurant. The seats in the main hall can 
be adjusted to fit the size and shape of the 
auditorium, from, say 1,200, when a concert 
is given, to about 1,800 raked amphi- 
theatrically to form a theatre, or arena-wise 
for a circus. The stage is the largest in 
Denmark and the most modern in technical 
amenities. It is mostly used for visiting 
companies like the Copenhagen’ Royal 
Theatre’s opera or ballet, or big productions 
like White Horse Inn. Last April Henry 
Holst conducted a concert of Danish music 
broadcast by the BBC Home Service from 
here. The artists’ dressing-rooms can be 
turned into bedrooms and thus make an 
80-bed auxiliary hotel. This year the main 
hall has been in use two days out of three 
while different parts of the entire complex 
are in constant use for one purpose or 
another. It is an ambitious undertaking for 
a comparatively small city, but seems to be 
paying. Excellently designed and laid out, 
it is certainly an example to be followed. 
Odense has a pleasant-looking modern 
theatre, built in 1914, with 655 seats and a 
revolve. Last year an up-to-date Strand 
electronic lighting installation was _ pur- 
chased, with electrician’s control-room at 
the rear of the stalls, costing over £12,000. 
Lily Weiding, wife of Mogens Wieth, made 
an outstanding Rosalind here last year and 
the Funen opera gives performances with 
some guest soloists from the capital. The 
Danish premiére of Look Back in Anger, 
earlier this season, will be followed by the 
Danish premiére of Diirrenmatt’s The Visit, 
translated by H. C. Branner and with Bodil 
Ipsen as guest. The public heartily enjoyed 
a farcical production of the first Danish 
play, Tinker Turned Politician by Holberg, 
first staged in 1722, modelled on Moliére and 
helped by the high spirits of an excellent 
company. I can well understand Odense’s 
reputation for having the highest artistic 
standards of Denmark’s three provincial reps 
and also the highest attendance figures. * 
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HE Bromley campaign is an example of 

what a united effort can achieve. The 
New Theatre at Bromley was saved from 
destruction by the will of the people and 
the brave fight waged by directors Peter 
Goss and David Paulson as soon as they 
knew the theatre was doomed by some 
“undevelopment” scheme or other. My 
congratulations also go out to the Bromley 
Council for their wisdom and foresight in 
recognising an obvious amenity to the town. 
1 hope there are red faces among councillors 
of other towns, who stood by and did 
nothing when their theatres were condemned, 
when they had the power to do something. 
Bromley is a shining example of co- 
operation at all levels. It also proves the 
value of publicity and that theatres are 
worth more than just the bricks and mortar 
they are built of, or the land they stand on. 

» ” * * 


Mr. A. S. Elliman, manager and licensee of 
the Little Theatre, Bristol, writes to tell me 
that the Rapier Players are to present a 
Christmas production from 23rd December 
for a run of six weeks, until the end of 
January. This will be another musical 
adaptation by Peggy Ann Wood. Miss Wood 
has taken the famous old farce The Strange 
Adventures of Miss Brown and has adapted 
it with music and lyrics of the period, 
re-titling it The Amazing Adventures of 
Miss Brown. All the resident company will 
be appearing and John Baddeley, who was 
a great success in last year’s musical play, 
is returning specially for the production. Mr. 
Elliman states that the company has some 
strong singing talent, and I am sure Bristol 
audiences are going to love it. One sees too 
few of these gentle plays these days. 

+. * * + 


The Guildford Theatre Company, pre- 
sented the first performance of The Edge by 
Richard Dellar at the end of November. It 
is Mr. Dellar’s first play and was one of 
the finalists in the recent Observer Play 
Competition. It tells of human problems 
set against a contemporary background. 

* * * * 

J. B. Priestley’s famous Yorkshire comedy 
When We Are Married was produced at the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre on Tuesday 
18th November. It will be followed by the 
Christmas play, The Royal Astrologers by 
Willis Hall which will be receiving its first 
performance on any stage. 

I am glad to hear that Rosemary Anne 


Repertory Roundabout. 





by Laurence Evans 


Sisson’s thriller did so well at the theatre. 
In the philosophical mould, it had great 
success with Birmingham audiences. No 
new play by a new writer has ever played to 
better business in the 40 or more years of 
this theatre's history. 

* * * x 


It is certainly a month for news of new 
plays. And it gives the greatest of pleasure 
to write about them as proof that repertory 
is doing a fine job. Did you ever doubt it? 
It is surprising to come across those who do, 
such as the top TV man I once met who 
wrote off the majority of rep as pretty poor. 
He certainly knew very little about it and I 
wonder if his TV company gave up-and- 
coming playwrights as many opportunities 
as repertory does? 


7 . * * 
From Salisbury comes the glad tidings 
that Gwendoline, a farcical comedy by 


Geoffrey Lumsden, has been bought by a 
London management. Mr. Lumsden is a 
member of the company and his play 
received its premiére at Salisbury at the end 
of October. 

Other plays which received their premiéres 
at Salisbury and have been seen in the West 
End recently are The Lovebirds, Speaking of 
Murder and Meet Me By Moonlight. New 
plays scheduled for production are Rogue 
Prince by Lyndon Brook, which opens on 
8th December, and has Prince Rupert of 
Civil War fame as its central character, and 
in the New Year Out of Thin Air, a comedy 
by Derek Benfield. Salisbury present an 
average of six new plays a year. 

a * * “ 


Suggestion Point for this month: Sherlock 
Holmes—rarely out of the news—is making 
the popularity stakes again. It’s time for 
repertory to cash in on his popular appeal. 
I should like to see a revival of one of the 
successful plays of the past—there was one 
at the New Theatre, Bromley, in 1953 I 
believe—or even a new play if someone is 
bold enough. * 


Professional Coaching for 


STAGE TELEVISION FILMS 
Voice Production Diction 
Audition Presentation 


10 Monmouth Rd, W2 BAY 5216 





TOBACCO AT ITS BEST 
MADE AND PACKED TO PERFECTION 





“A Day 
in the 
Life of ...°”° 


at the Savoy 


@ TACK POPPLEWELL’S new comedy 
Jis about John Mallorie, a variety 
agent, and how he looks through the 

eyes of four women in his life:— his 
mistress, his secretary, his mother and 
his wife. Alfred Marks’ performance in 
this varied réle is a tour de force, while 
Naunton Wayne most happily strings the 
play along with his own sovecial brand of 
casual humour. Charles Hickman directs. 

The décor is by Peter Rice. 


Pictures by Michael Boys 


Above: Harry (Naunton Wayne), who wanders in 
and out of the play as storyteller and commentator, 
introduces us to John Mallorie (Alfred Marks) in 
the opening scene. Mallorie, a not very romantic- 
looking figure, is discovered in his mistress’s bed. 


Below: Mr. Mallorie is seen with his secretary, 
Miss Johnson (Gabrielle Hamilton), who is fixing 
her boss’s daily buttonhole with her usual devotion 
and sees him as much more spruce and youthful. 





Mrs. Mallorie, 
Senior (Amy 
Dalby, centre), 
bores her son’s 
secretary, wife 
Laura (Pamela 
Lane, standing), 
and mistress 
Stella (Therese 
Burton) with 
pictures of her 
adored John, 
whom she sees 
still as a curly- 
headed, blue- 
eyed little boy. 
This is an 
awkward 
moment for a 
deceitful 
husband. 


John takes a 
pint with 
Harry. Left: 
Jerry, his friend 
and business 
rival (Kenneth 
Warren) and 
Susie the bar- 
maid (Jessica 
James). 





ry buttonholes 
i (Robert Des- 
nd, centre), a 
mising young 
op” songwriter. 
ihn and Jerry are 
ing with each 
er to get Sid 
under contract. 


low: John and 
W wie Laura try 
S sort out their 
Hblems in the 
mt scene, in which 
§ are introduced 

John as he 
pears in_ his 
e’s eyes—a very 
inary husband 
ho has been off 

rails, Below 
ht: the curtain 
ls as Harry hails 
jother friend of 
&, Mason (Syd- 
ty King) and 
pnders what a 
ly in his life 
buld be like . . ! 
























New York 
Plays 


reviewed 


by 
Ranald Savery 


William Shatner and France 
Nuyen in “The World of Suzie 
Wong,” the new play by Paul 
Osborn based on the novel by 
Richard Mason, 


(Picture by Freidman-Abeles) 


Echoes from Broadway 


OMEDY keyed the big push on Broad- 
way as the new season hit full stride. 
Exceptions to the lighter vein were Epitaph 
for George Dillon, The World of Suzie 
Wong, and Comes A Day. 

Since John Osborne is co-author of Epi- 
taph for George Dillon, this offering was 
accorded special advance-of-opening atten- 
tion. Its presentation, however, failed to 
arouse any great amount of critical fire- 
works, either for or against. It was regarded 
as a mild outburst from the playwright of 
protest. Cast—all British with one excep- 
tion—was excellent. In addition to Robert 
Stephens, who enacted the title réle he por- 
trayed in London, leads were Eileen Herlie 
as Ruth, Wendy Craig as Josie, Alison 
Leggatt as Mrs. Elliot, Frank. Finlay as 
Percy Elliot, Avrii Elgar as Norah, and 
James Valentine as Colwyn-Stuart. 

The World of Suzie Wong appeared to 
be a hit, although the first-night critics 
withheld unstinted enthusiasm. It was 
dramatised by Paul Ostorn, from the popu- 
lar novel by Richard Mason. Joshua Logan 
directed under managerial auspices of David 
Merrick, Seven Arts Productions, and Mans- 
field Productions. Assets for popularity 
were found in a number of tried-and-true 
situations and characters, beautifully moun- 


ted staging (settings by Jo Mielziner, cos- 
tumes by Dorothy Jeakins), and general 
competence of performance. 

France Nuyen, publicised Chinese-French 
former model, who was in the movie ver- 
sion of South Pacific, played Suzie, petite 
Hong Kong prostitute, with ingenuous 
allure. Her romance with a young Cana- 
dian artist (William Shatner) is strictly in 
the East-meets-West tradition, with dashes 
of Camille and other assorted plots of the 
genre thrown in for good measure. Sarah 
Marshall, who commutes in her acting 
assignments between Britain and the United 
States, gave an effective performance as a 
wealthy young patroness of the arts in love 
with the painter. 

A new play by Maxwell Anderson, dis- 
tinguished American dramatist, was presen- 
ted at the off-Broadway York Playhouse. 
Titled The Golden Six, it is an historic 
drama concerned with the régimes of the 
Roman Emperors Augustus, Tiberius and 
Caligula. The author utilises the personali- 
ties of these corrupt rulers to underline 
truths of the evils of one-man _ political 
power and indifference to freedom engen- 
dered among subject people when they are 
afforded comfortable security by a pater- 
nalistic state. Mr. Anderson made dramatic 
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Cornelia Otis Skinner and Cyril Ritchard 
in a scene from “The Pleasure of his 
Company,” the comedy by Samuel 
Taylor and Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
which Mr. Ritchard also directed. 


(Photo by Vandamm) 


capital out of the neurotic personalities of 
the Emperors, coupled with the plottings 
and murders directed against them and the 


six sons who wish for a return to the 
republic. 
A highly burnished comedy was The 


Pleasure of His Company, written by Samuel 
Taylor and Cornelia Otis Skinner, presented 
by Frederick Brisson and The Playwrights’ 
Company. Miss Skinner was co-starred with 
Cyril Ritchard and Charlie Ruggles. Against 
a background of wealth in San Francisco, 
it spins out a bubbly series of events 
brought about when a miscreant playboy 
returns to the home of his former wife, up- 
setting plans for their daughter’s marriage 
to a solidly conventional young man. 

Mr. Ritchard gave an unerringly accom- 
plished comic performance as the father 
whose charm almost makes up for his lack 
of principle. Mr. Ruggles provided wryly 
funny scenes as a grandfather who is not 
humbugged by the charmer. Miss Skinner 
was graciously outraged over her helpless- 
ness to cope with the spell her ex-husband 
weaves around their daughter. 

The one musical comedy entry was Goldi- 
locks, a spoof of the early days of movie- 
making which was fairly run-of-standard 
fare. It had effectively-devised period dance 
numbers, pleasant songs and several amus- 
ing episodes of hit-and-run film-making circa 
1913. 

A silk-hatful of stars brought their talents 
to an assortment of comedies ranging from 
broad to light in stage deportment. Claud- 
ette Colbert and Charles Boyer were a de- 
light in The Marriage-Go-Round, humorous 
fable by Leslie Stevens about a married 
college professor who is selected by a seduc- 
tively beautiful Swedish girl to be the father 
of a child she wishes to have. As a wife 
on the defensive, Miss Colbert displayed an 
abundance of attractive light comedy talents. 

Jessica Tandy and Hume Cronyn, real-life 
husband-and-wife team, starred in The Man 
In The Dog Suit, adapted by Albert Beich 
and William H. Wright, from a novel by 
Edwin Corle. A mild husband who permits 
himself to be coerced into a job in a bank 
when he yearns for outdoor employment, 
finally asserts himself against the machina- 
tions of his wife’s relatives. It was an 
appealing comedy-drama without any large 





























claims to theatrical inspiration. 
An amusing item was Once More, With 
Feeling, by Harry Kurnitz, starring Joseph 


Cotten and Arlene Francis. Inner workings 
of the symphony concert circuit provided 
background for a procession of strongly 
accented ludicrous situations. Sam Levene, 
without doubt one of the funniest men on 
the American stage, romped through a farce 
dealing with the tribulations of a television 
quiz show producer. Called Make A Million, 
it was the work of Norman Barasch and 
Carroll Moore. Another broad comedy was 
The Girls in 509, by Howard Teichmann. 
Peggy Wood and Imogene Coca headed a 
comically-inspired cast involved with two 
politically-minded ladies who tecame re- 
cluses when Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
elected President in 1932. 

Drama with some striking moments was 
Comes A Day, by Speed Lamkin. It gener- 
ated quite a head of steam in portraying 
gradual revealment of violently sadistic ten- 
dencies in a young man of outward respect- 
ability. Judith Anderson was starred in the 
rdle of a mother blinded to the evils of her 
prospective son-in-law because she is intent 
on making a good marriage match for her 
daughter. 

Gian-Carlo Méenotti’s musical drama, 
Maria Golovin, was a sensitive, arrestingly- 
composed piece which suffered from the 


(Continued on page 56) 








Berliner Festwochen 1958 (cont.) 


tion from the spoken word and the choreo- 
graphic movements of players and chorus. 
The total effect was that of a much 
applauded “no more war” lesson, though a 
highly sophisticated one, and the abstract 
scenery and costumes (Christian Schleckel) 
gave it a universal and timeless character. 
» * * » 


To dramatise Thomas Wolfe’s huge auto- 
biographical novel Look Homeward, Angel, 
with its thousand minute details, soliloquies, 
dreams and philosophical conversations, 
must have been a terrifying task for Ketti 
Frings, especially as the story is far less 





that of The 


dramatic than, 
Karamasoff or War and Peace. Theatregoers 
who do not know the novel are warned not 
to read it before seeing the play: they might 


say, Brothers 


be disillusioned in an otherwise excellent 
piece of theatre. 

It must have been a thrill for Barlog to 
direct on the enormous Schiller-Theater stage 
a play with such subtle, intimate and intro- 
spective elements. For Schau Heimwarts, 
Engel (translated by Susanna Rademacher) 
lives on its atmosphere, its landscape and the 
inwardness of its characters (twenty in all), 
which include Mother Eliza Gant (Lucie 
Mannheim), the possessive matriarchal 
tyrant; the once lively sculptor husband who 
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has now taken to the bottle; Ben, the elde 
son, who tries to escape his mother’s dominz 


tion by volunteering for the army, only t | 


be rejected because of consumption, fron 
which he dies in the last act, and Eugene, th 
younger son—Thomas Wolfe’s self portrait 
—unhappy as the rest of the family, full of 
hatred, love and poetry. The background js 
North Carolina in the summer/autumn of 
1916, with a thunderstorm looming. All this 
was brought to life by Barlog in what was 
undoubtedly the best of the many ambitious 
productions of the Festwochen, and perhaps 
the most distinguished production of its 
kind in Western Germany, which was a 
match for the best performances in London 
at present. Lucie Mannheim in the starring 
réle gave the supreme performance of her 
career and was unanimously hailed by the 
German press as one of Germany’s greatest 
actresses. (Marius Goring was looking on 
in the stalls.) 
+ * + * 


Blue Jeans, written by two semi-angry 
Americans of the younger generation, J. L. 
Herlihy and William Noble (translated by 
Maria Teichs) is an up-to-date version of 
Brigitte Grothum and Ernst Jacoby in 
“Blue Jeans’? the Herlihy/Noble play 
presented at Berlin's Theater Die 
Tribiine by Lothar Frank and directed 


by Ho von Janko with scenery by 
Erich Grandeit. (Photo Kiehl) 


the age-old problem of temperamental 
clashes between parents and children. But 
in the end the whole family sits harmoni- 
ously around the dinner table, and the soup 
is being served as in the beginning of the 
play. A sympathetic little play which was 
competently directed by Ilo von Janko, and 
the six parts, especially those of the four 
teenagers, were admirably interpreted. 

Blue Jeans was one of the four offerings 
of the avant-garde theatre Die Tribiine, 
headed by Frank Lothar, a young, progres- 
sive producer, whose Ionesco and Genet pro- 
ductions and his Henry VIII 1 shall review 
next month, when I shall also deal with the 
main English items; Byron’s Cain and 
Osborne’s Entertainer among them, as well 
as other noteworthy aspects of the Fest- 
wochen. * 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


FOR BOOKS 4 * 


Famed centre for Theatrical Books 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (Mon. & Thur. 9-7) 
2 mins. from Tottenham Court Rd. Station 
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| Cassius: Who offered 


him the crown? 
Casca: Why, Antony 


Casca (Derek 
‘rancis centre), 
tells how Antony 
has publicly 
offered a crown tc 
Julius Caesar. An 
early scene from 
the play. (John 
Phillips, eft, 
Brutus and 
Michael Hordern 
as Cassius.) 


Caesar: Let me have 
men about me that 
ose GE. ts 


Julius Caesar (Jack 
May, right) tells 
Mark Antony of 
his mistrust of 
Cassius. (Ronald 
Lewis as Antony.) 


Pictures 
by 
Angus McBean 


“Julius Caesar” at the Old Vic 


@ CCENES from the second production of the present season at the 

Old Vic which had its first performance on 7th October. Douglas 
Seale’s skilful production has been highly praised, as have the striking 
and colourful décor and costumes designed by Berkeley Sutcliffe. The 
music is composed by John Lambert. The third production—Ibsen’s 
“Ghosts” in the English version by Norman Ginsbury, was added to the 
repertory on 12th November, and is reviewed elsewhere in this issue, 

and the next play is to be “Macbeth.” 
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Portia: Is it expected I should know no secrets Calpurnia: We'll send Mark Antony to the senate-house; 
That appertain to you? And he shall say you are not well today: 


Portia (Pauline Letts) begs Brutus, her hus- Caesar's wife, full of forebo g, beseeches her 
band, to take her into his confidence. husband not to go to the Capitol. (Anne Iddon as 
Calpurnia). 


Below: Caesar: 1 thank you for your pains and courtesy. 
Caesar greets the conspirators who have come to accompany him to the Capitol. 


trutus 
beg 
of 
we 
bloc 


srut 





usca Speak, hands 
for me! 

asca strikes the 
mst blow in the 
wrder of Caesar 
5 the other assas- 
sins draw near. 


jrutus Oo Antony! 

beg not your death 
of us. Though now 
we must appear 
bloody and cruel. 


3rutus assures An- 
ony that he too 
oved Caesar, 
though his death 


was necessary for 
the common good, 
and extends the 
hand of friendship 
to Caesar's friend. 


Citizens: The will, the 
will; we will hear 
Caesar's will. 

Antony: Have patience, 
gentle friends, I must 
not read it. 

Antony stirs the 
feelings of the mob 
against the  con- 
spirators as he 
gives his funeral 
oration over the 
body of Caesar. 








Cassius: Urge me no more; I shall forget myself; Octavius: Upon the right hand I, keep thou the left. 


The quarrel between Brutus and Cassius, in Antony and Octavius Caesar (Jack May) argue 
Brutus’s tent in the camp near Sardis. a point of battle at Philippi. 


Antony: This was the noblest Roman of them all. 
The closing moments of the play. The victorious Antony praises Brutus, who lies slain at 
his feet. 
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Theatre on Reeord | 


ORA BRYAN, Daniel Massey, Patience 

Collier, George Rose, Susan Beaumont, 
and the rest of the young ladies and gentle- 
men at the Garrick Theatre, have made a 
hilarious record of the songs, sketches, japes 
and wheezes by Messrs. Macrae and Addin- 
sell, which make up the successful revue 
Living for Pleasure (12 in. L.P. H.M.V. 
CLP1223). Outstanding are Dora Bryan’s 
outrageously titled Cinderella sketch, 
Patience Collier’s disillusioned lady at the 
Paris Ritz, and the best Opening Chorus in 
London. 


Miriam Karlin, Hugh Paddick, Ron 
Moody and Co., of the opposition revue For 
Adults Only, down at the Strand Theatre, 
have also made a disc, for the Nixa 
company, but unfortunately its issue has 
been held up owing to copyright difficulties. 

Despite a long run of 685 performances at 
His Majesty's Theatre, no records by the 
London cast of Brigadoon were _ issued, 
although four sides by members of the New 
York cast were made available by H.M.V. 
It has remained for the Philips company to 
put on to wax the full charm and quality of 
Frederick Loewe’s music and Alan Jay 
Lerner’s lyrics. Under the direction of 
Goddard Lieberson, a cast featuring Shirley 
Jones, Jack Cassidy, Susan Johnson and 
Frank Poretta, with orchestra and chorus 
conducted by Lehman Engel, was assembled 
to make a full-scale recording (12 in. L.P. 
Philips BBL7257). It is highly recommended. 

There is a re-issue on a single long-playing 
record (10 in. Decca LF1309) of the 1945 
discs of Ivor Novello’s Perchance to Dream, 
with the original London Hippodrome stars: 
Muriel Barron, Roma Beaumont, Olive Gil- 
bert and Ivor Novello himself. This achieved 
the longest run of any of the Novello 
musical romances, and had a full comple- 
ment of the tuneful songs one had grown 
to expect. The sleeve offers the inaccurate 
information that the piece was first produced 
at Drury Lane, and, for a _ long-playing 
record, I do not think this one plays long 





by Roy Plomley 


enough; the two sides averaging less than 
ten minutes playing time. 


While the Decca company ‘s in this 
nostalgic mood, may I suggest that they 
re-issue the songs from Noél Coward's 
Pacific 1860? 

Admirers of Ram Gopal will be interested 
in Folk Songs and Dances of India (12 in. 
L.P. Columbia 33SX1115) which was 
recorded by the musicians of his company 
during their visit to London two years ago. 
Ranging, to these Western ears, from the 
incomprehensible to the sublime, each item 
has its own fascination. 


Guy Lombardo and his Royal Canadians 
have been dispensing their own brand of 
dance music, which they describe modestly 
as “the sweetest music this side of heaven,” 
for many years at New York’s Roosevelt 
Hotel; and they hold a place in the affections 
of the American public comparable to that 
held here by our own dear Victor Silvester 
and his Boys. On Capitol T788 (12 in. L.P.) 
they offer Decade on Broadway, °46-'56, and 
if you enjoy dancing to show tunes, simply 
and melodiously played, you will get good 
value from this record. 


On Parlophone R4487 (78 r.p.m. or 45 
r.p.m.) Bertice Reading sings her uproarious 
song “My Big Best Shoes,” from Sandy 
Wilson’s Valmouth. x 





*x CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, including 
practical experience during Training (arranged 
for by Corona Agency). 

Students admitted from 16 years of age 
All subjects including C ical and 

Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Singing, Fencing, etc. 
Free Scholarships granted to outstanding 
Applicants 
All Communications — The Secretary, 
26 Wellesley Road, London, W.4. 
Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 




















MORRIS ANGEL «SON LTD 


THE NAME TO KNOW 
TO DRESS THE SHOW 


THEATRICAL TAILORS & COSTUMIERS 


117-119 Shaftesbury Avenue, Cambridge Circus, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 5678 (PBX) ‘Theatridio Westcent London’ 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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LEONDT’S 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
oj) whuse personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.”” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YOkKK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno Gino 









Where to Dine 


before and after the Theatre 
We Recommend these Restaurants 





COW'S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 











Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 
“ALBERT excels in 
cuisine bourgoise.”’ 


EGon Ronay, 
Daily Telegraph. 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


THREE COURSE LUNCH 7/6 
FOUR COURSE DINNER 10/6 
also 4 la Carte Specialists 
Facilities for Parties up to 50 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 and GERrard 3066 





Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright’s Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WeEStern 8525/5395 


Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 














. s 
Limberger’s Tyrol Restaurant 
42 DEAN STREET 
Telephone: GERrard 9455 
CONTINENTAL SPECIALITIES 
ZITHER MUSIC 














LEY ON’S . 


Chop Suey Restaurant 
Established 1926 
91 WARDOUR ST., W.l. — 


GERrard 5875 


Fully Licensed * Open Daily ty 
(inc. Sundays) 12 to 11 p.m. 














The 
Perfect Drink 
at any time 
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Dining in Kensington and 
the West End 


A unusual premises is Beotys which boasts 
a first-floor dining room with an atmosphere 
of Georgian dignity and calm. Also a ground 
floor lounge and dining room and a delight- 
ful verandah for use when weather permits. 

Mr. Beoty, the proprietor, in addition owns 
the well-known restaurant (formerly called 
“La Coquille”) in St. Martin’s Lane. With 
four leading theatres on the doorstep here is 
a restaurant which is unusually convenient 
for theatregoers and which also caters for 
theatre parties in a large room seating one 
hundred people, allowing space for dancing 
if required. These two restaurants make a 
point of helping the theatregoer by opening 
at 5.30 p.m., thus allowing ample time for 
dining before the show. The menus at both 
centres are cosmopolitan, with many Greek 
specialities. In St. Martin’s Lane they do 
good souffiés, scampi theodore and Auber- 
gine farcis. At Kensington. a popular 
Oriental dish is Mussaku. In 1948 the latter 


KENSINGTON restaurant with rather 


| 


restaurant was chosen by The Daily Express | 


for the “Meal of the Month Club,” a feature 
that was running at the time. 


PAIN is a popular place for holidays and 

it is nice to continue the acquaintance 

by dining at a first rate Spanish restaurant 
in the West End. The Majorca, Brewer 
Street, Piccadilly (in the centre of theatre- 
land), is one of the oldest and best known 
of these. A feature of the décor is the 


familar windmills of Majorca, and one can | 
be sure of good food in quiet and spacious | 


surroundings, uninterrupted by music. Mr. 
Bonafort, the well-known restaurateur, tells 


me he has many clients who have been | 


regular diners at the Majorca for twenty 
years, and I was interested to hear that 
Segovia, the famous guitar player dines 
there when in London. There is a room 
available for parties and popular dishes are 
Spanish Hot Pot and Chicken Prepitoria. In 
wines there is a wide selection of Spanish 
Riojas. M.T. 


We Recommend these Restaurants 


| 
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Hotel and Restaurant 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 


Creo 7—11.30 p.m. 
C.C.F.-Finders and American 
___ Diners Clubs Welcomed 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 














The most famous Greek restaurant in London 


Ahkropolis 


24 Percy Street, W1 
LUNCHES THEATRE DINNERS & SUPPERS 
Open daily 12.30 noon—11.32 pm 
Sundays 7 pm—11 pm 


Fully Licensed MUSeum 2289 











“Os 


Eat for Life and Joy. The World's choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 
Leicester Square, W.C.2 


Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30-8.30 WHI. 9612 











‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 
58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. CER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
Sun. 11 p.m. Fully Licensed 











Pizza NAPOLITANA & Continental Cuisine 


BRUSA’S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Tem. 1913. Open noon - midnight. Fully Licensed 








London’s Epicurean Rendezvous 
RESTAURANT de L’ELYSEE 


13 PERCY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Delectable Food, Choice Wines and Perfect 
Service under the Personal Supervision of 
G. Varnavas 


Telephone: MUSeum 4804 

















SMALL! INTIMATE! RELAXING! 
With the delightful atmosphere overlooking Soho Square 


THE GAY HUSSAR 


HUNGARIAN RESTAURANT 
2 GREEK STREET, W.1. 
GER. 0973 
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Books for 


Christmas 


EDWARDIAN 
PROMENADE 


By James Laver 


Charmingly illustrated 30s 


FROM EDWARD HULTON 


GIRL BOOK OF 
WORLD BALLET 


Edited by Arnold Haskell 
Illustrated 12s 6d 


FROM HULTON PRESS 


161 FLEET STREET - LONDON EC4 








Through 
Stage Doors 


Sydney Blow 


In this book are giants by the score— % 


BEERBOHM TREE 


whose name evoked hilarity in the 
servants’ hall, 


DAME MADGE KENDAL 


with her husband, Willie. going 


through the hoop or being prayed for < 


at rehearsals—‘* O, God, teach my 
husband, William Kendal, how to 


MARIE LLOYD AND THE BISHOP 
OF SALISBURY 


surely the prototype of a jest form, 


JIMMY WELCH 
nimble and nimble - witted, hiding 
from the milkman inside the roll-top 
desk. Most significant, of course, is 
this actor-manager’s story of the rise }: 

of 


HILDA TREVELYAN 


his wife, to be Barrie’s “ incomparable % 


Wendy.” His new book will make 
many a ghost walk, but, more often 


3$ than not, with a huge laugh on its 


face. 


Price 21s. net. 


CHAMBERS 









MONG many books received the follow- 

ing are recommended as admirable 
Christmas gifts for discerning theatre lovers: 
David Garrick by Carola Oman (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 42/- net). This brilliant new 
biography is by the author of several well- 
known biographies of outstanding historical 
personalities, including Henrietta Maria and 
Nelson, who for her new work has had 
access to much new material about the great 
English actor. Miss Oman has a rich gift for 
period and as well as being a most authori- 
tative study of a fascinating personality this 
book is redolent of the England of Garrick’s 
age and generation. 

Ira Aldridge, the Negro Tragedian, by 
Herbert Marshall and Mildred Stock 
(Rockliff, 35/- net). A tremendous amount 
of research has gone into this appreciation 
of the negro actor from America who made 
his home in England and during his lifetime 
was famous all over the Continent as far as 
Russia, for his brilliant acting, mostly in 
Shakespearean réles. His most famous rdéle 
was probably Othello, but he had the 
unique distinction of appearing in many of 
Shakespeare’s white réles to tremendous 
effect. He died in Poland while touring in 
1867 and was by then a British citizen. But 
thereafter his mame became practically 
unknown in the English-speaking world, 
largely the authors suggest, because of 
colour prejudice. This, the first complete 
biography of a great actor, has real historic 
interest and is appropriately the work of 
Herbert Marshall, the British stage and film 
producer, and Mildred Stock, of New York. 

Through Stage Doors by Sydney Blow 
(Chambers, 21/- net). Here is a delightful 
and nostalgic book of memories of London 
and the theatre which begins in 1880 in a 
house in Old Chelsea once occupied by 
Whistler, when the author was a small boy, 
and continues until 1940. Many famous 
Victorians were friends of the Blow family 
including Ruskin, William Morris and Beer- 
bohm Tree, and the author, veteran actor and 
playwright, it will be remembered married 
Hilda Trevelyan, Barrie’s “incomparable 
Wendy.” 

Other biographies and autobiographies of 
unusual interest are Stars in my Hair by 
Reginald Denham (the well-known actor and 
producer) published by 7. Werner Laurie, 
21/- net; The Mantle of Harlequin by Hilton 
Edwards, with Foreword by Micheal Mac- 
Laimmoir (Progress House, Dublin, 18/- 





Theatre Bookshelf 


net), which sets forth a kind of blue print 
for the drama by the two men who founded 
Dublin’s Gate Theatre; Adeline Genée by 
Ivor Guest (A. & C. Black, 30/- net), in 
which are set down the personal reminis- 
cences of Dame Adeline Genée, the great 
ballet dancer and founder of London's Royal 
Academy of Dancing. This great Danish 
dancer has seen the rise of ballet in this 
country under six reigns and is still with us, 
a gracious figure loved by all. 

The Gilded Lily—the Life and Loves of 
the fabulous Lillie Langtry by Ernest Dudley 
(Odhams, 18/- net), is a biography dealing 
frankly with the life of the “Jersey Lily” 
and her place in Victorian society. At the 
other end of the scale is Tommy Steele—the 
facts about a teen-age idol and an inside 
picture of show business by John Kennedy, 
manager and friend (Souvenir Press, 15/- 
net), which tells with astonishing aplomb the 
story of how an unknown young guitarist 
from Bermondsey was put on the entertain- 
ment map in less than two years: from 
nothing to £100,000 a year! John Kennedy is 
the young Fleet Street photographer who 
discovered Steele singing in a coffee bar, 
became his manager and by astute, and, on 
his own admission, dishonest publicity, made 


So many 
people 
are saying 
Martini 





Sweet or Dry 








Theatre Bookshelf (Contd.) 
Steele almost overnight the teen-age idol he 
is today. 

Latest of the Theatre World Monographs 
is Alec Clunes by J. C. Trewin (Rockliff, 
21/- net), which comes appropriately when 
it has just been announced that Mr. Clunes 
is to take over Rex Harrison’s réle in My 
Fair Lady next spring. Mr. Trewin traces 
faithfully the rise of Alec Clunes (the son of 
parents who were of the theatre), who began 
life in advertising and journalism. Later he 
took up amateur theatricals and after four 
years as an amateur turned professional at 
the Croydon Repertory Theatre in 1934. 
The author cleverly analyses the qualities 
that have made Clunes a great actor but at 
the same time a withdrawn personality, who 
has been in the theatre to tremendous effect 
(witness the growth and splendour of the 
Arts Theatre under his aegis) but in a special 
way not of it. 

J. C. Trewin has also written the words of 
a delightfully nostalgic book called The Gay 
Twenties: A decade of the Theatre (words 
by J. C. Trewin, pictures by Raymond 
Mander and Joe Mitchenson, foreword by 
Noél Coward), published by Macdonald, 
30/- net. The jacket design by Ronald 











never published before. 

















A Major Biography 


Carola Oman’s new book is a 
must for every theatre-lover 


David Garrick 
CAROLA OMAN 


Author of ‘Nelson’, ‘Henrietta Maria’, ‘Sir John Moore’ 


The first major biography of David Garrick since 1868 
containing considerable new material and some letters 


This study of one of England’s greatest men of the 
theatre illuminates for us the whole dramatic and 
literary worlds of the eighteenth century. 


8 pages gravure illustrations, 448 pages, 42s net 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


Searle is irresistible. Against the brightly-lit 
facade of London's theatres, featuring The 
Ringer, Rose Marie, This Year of Grace and 
Saint Joan, are his loving caricatures of some 
of the great ones of that fabulous decade— 
Ivor Novello, Noél Coward, Ralph Lynn, 
Leslie Henson, Gertrude Lawrence, Jack 
Buchanan, Gerald du Maurier, Binnie Hale 
and Tallulah Bankhead. The splendid range 
of pictures are redolent in happy memories 
for those old enough to remember that post- 
First World War era, and illustrate also how 
the art of acting has changed in the interim 
though one can see at once where the new 
1958 fashions have had their inspiration. 
Two books on the modern French theatre 
have come to hand. The first is The Con- 
temporary French Theatre—the Flight from 
Naturalism, by Joseph Chiari (Rockliff, 32/6 
net). The author who is a critic with an 
academic training, has as well as publishing 
two volumes of poems, written a number of 
books on various aspects of the French 
scene, art and politics, He is also the author 
of the verse play Mary Stuart, performed at 
the 1954 Edinburgh Festival. In the present 
book he speaks with authority on the con- 
temporary French playwrights and assesses 
their place in the drama of the twentieth 
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century. The second is The Self-Conscience 
Stage in Modern French Drama by David I. 
Grossvogel (Columbia University Press). 
Dr. Grossvogel is Assistant Professor of 
Romance Languages and Literatures at Har- 
vard University, and is an authority on 
French drama. Covering much the same 
ground as Mr. Chiari he analyses the plays 
of Adamov, Anouilh, Apollinaire, Claudel 
Cocteau, Giraudoux, lIonesco, Jarry and 
Sartre, including also the Belgium dramatists 
Crommelynck and Ghelderode, as well as 
Samuel Beckett. 

Bocks on the ballet include Red Curtain 
Up by Beryl Grey (Secker and Warburg, 30/- 
net). Miss Grey tells the absorbing story of 
her visit to Soviet Russia as the first Western 
ballerina to have danced at the Bolshoi 
Theatre, Moscow. Lavishly illustrated with 
photographs taken by her husband, Red 
Curtain Un provides an intimate glimpse 
into the life of the Bolshoi Ballet and of the 
wonderful reception accorded the first British 
dancer to dance at the famous Moscow 
theatre. The book reveals also the charm 
of Beryl Grey’s own personality; her modesty 
and her friendliness. Britain could have had 
no better ambassador than this great dancer. 

Also received is The Swan, the Story of 
Anna Pavlova by Helen May (Nelson, 10/6 
net). This is one of Nelson's picture bio- 
graphies, and is the ideal gift for the young 
balletomane for whom the great dancer 
Anna Pavlova is but a legend. Helen May 
was one of Pavlova’s pupils and writes with 
authority, and the book has many delightful 
illustrations drawn by Peggy Fortnum. 

Puppets and Puppetry by Cyril Beaumont 
(A Studio Publication, 35/- net), contains 
four hundred illustrations on the art of 
puppetry (both of stage and films) of almost 
all the countries of the world, and is a 
revelation of the wide-spread popularity and 
artistic ingenuity that goes to this aspect of 
international theatre art. 

More Caviar by Art Buchwald (Gollancz, 
12/6 net), is by the author of J Chose Caviar, 
and both these books by this celebrated 
American humorist are to be used, we hear, 
for a new musical show by Wolf Mankowitz. 
More Caviar has the same irresistible wit as 
its predecessor, about which Peter Ustinov 
wrote “I am not fit to touch the hem of his 
mosquito net!” 

A book by another American humorist, 
Jean Kerr, Please don’t Eat the Daisies 
(Heinemann, 10/6 net), has come to hand 
presumably because the author’s husband is 
a famous dramatic critic. Jean Kerr is called 
“a new-generation Cornelia Otis Skinner.” * 
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Understudy 


PAMELA BROWN 


After finishing her 
course at dramatic 
school, Catherine had 
six disappointing 
months. Then she got 
her chance — as 
understudy at 
the St. Julian’s 
Theatre. A story of 
frustration, comedy, 
and drama. : 


illustrated by Drake Brookshaw 9s 6d 














Dancer in the Wings 
LORNA HILL 


‘Like all young people, Annette 
Dancy wonders what the future 
holds for her .. . Mrs. Hill’s vivid 
style is guaranteed to hold our in- 
terest from start to finish.’ Books 
and Bookmen 


illustrated by Esmé Verity 8s 6d 





How | Became 


a Fashion Model 
JEAN DAWNAY A fascinating life 


is described with wit and verve, 
both as an experience and as a text- 
book of advice and good counsel. 
Illustrated. The Enterprise Library 
six other titles 


The Swan 


the story of Anna Pavlova 


HELEN MAY A former pupil of the 
greatest of ballet dancers tells the 
enthralling tale of her dramatic life. 
illustrated by Peggy Fortnum 10s 6d 


each 6s 
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ff COORDIANIST available for bookings in any part 
of the British Isles or Europe. Prepared to join 
touring show or concert party. Trevor MacLachlan, 
2 Park View, Glovers Road, Small Heath, Birmingham. 


HILDREN’S Residential Home and School. Est. 25 

years.—Mrs. Ayris, Clements Hall. Hockley, 
Essex. 

))DINBURGH. Mrs. Rene Mitura, Milton House, 


70 Gilmore Place. FOU 1989. 3 singles, 4 double. 

El. heaters, bath, shower.—C.H.W., Nr. King’s, Edin- 
burgh, Lyceum, Usher Hall, Garage. 

VERYMAN THEATRE. This Theatre, seating 300, 


is now available for hire for Plays, Musicals, 
Pantomimes. Enquiries to—Borough Treasurer, P.O. 
Box 5, Town Hall, Reading. Tel.: 55911. Ext. 241. 
OR SALE. Theatre World, April 1931-Oct. 1958; 
The Play Pictorial, Nos. 18-446. Box No. 590. 
OR SALE. “Theatre World’ 1949 to 1957, com- 
plete also 50 copies between October 1941 and 


Offers all or part Box 591. 
“Theatre World” 1928, 1932 to 1940, 
What offers all or part. Box 


August 1947. 
OR SALE. 
almost complete. 

5 


93. 
OR SALE. “Theatre World,’ January 1949 to 
December 1957. Five copies missing. Good con- 


dition. Offers to Box 594. 

prea FILER. Theatrical Photographer, 9 Museum 
Street, W.C.1. Tel. TEM. 7230 day; GLA 0986 

evening. 
EORGE BENNETT SEXTET for all functions. 
Enquiries—42 Batoum Gardens, London, W.6. 


Tel.: SHE 3930. 
ANI STRASSER, chicf coach at Glyndebourne, has 
relinquished his post in Strasbourg and is now 
available for voice and speech training, coaching at 


92 Priory Road, N.W.6. MAT 8838. 

LONDON. Bed and breakfast, 15/-. Weekly terms 
reduced. Hotel Miratore, 74 Queensborough 

Terrace, W.2. BAY 3861. 


ADAME E. H. MORGANGALE individual train- 
ing. Public speaking. Voice production (cor- 
rection of defects). Coaching for amateur and prof. 
stage. Special course for television and radio for 
students from age of 15. Appointments phone MAY 
3250. 120 Mount Street, W.1. i 
MANCHESTER 20. Board residence Mrs. Evans, 
57 Fog Lane, Didsbury. Tel.: Didsbury 4429. 
DME STILES-ALLEN, teacher of Julie Andrews, 
Anne Ziegler and other famous stars, has vacan- 
cies fon a few male or female pupils for all branches 
of vocal art. Apply for particulars by letter to— 
14 Hanover Street, W.1, or telephone West Kingsdown 
383. 
EW singing method ensures easy 3-octave range. 
I am now teaching at Dinelys Studios, W.1. Write 
for explanatory paper to—Kenneth Campbell, 194 
Wilmot Road, Dartford, Kent. Tel: Dartford 2367. 
S ANTOMIME IS OUR’ BUSINESS.” Original 


scripts, complete in every detail. All subjects. 
Particulars: Ted Lewis, 16 Mythop Road, Marton, 
Blackpool. 


REHEARSALS, shows privately recorded. Unbreak- 
able gramophone records from your tape record- 
ings. Equipment hired, promptly serviced. Sound 
News, 10 Clifford Street, London, W.1. REGent 2745. 

EPRODUCTIONS. Guaranteed quality postcards, 

35/- per 100. Satisfaction or no charge. S.a.e. 
lists and samples. North-Eastern Photographic Ser- 
vices, Whitley Bay. 


HEFFIELD PLAYGOERS’ SOCIETY. Jubilee year 


1959-1960. 3-act play competition. £10 10s. 0d. 
prize and performance guaranteed. Closing date 30th 
May 1959. All details from Mrs. G Swift, 8 
Renshaw Road, Sheffield 11. 2d. S.A.E. 


INGLE COMEDIAN SCRIPT (970 words) 6/6; set 
of eight new gags (in continuity) 3/9, 9/6 the two. 
Pop type lyrics available also. Anthony Harlow, 2 
Thorneywood Road, Long Eaton, Nottingham. 
HEATRICAL COSTUMES. Operatic and Perioa. 
Amateur and School Specialists for 30 years. 
Enquire for low cost quotations. ‘* Nellie Smiths,”’ 190 
Mansfield Road, Nottingham. 
HEATRICAL HAMPERS made to order.—Price 
and particulars from Lusby and Poliard Ltd. 
Bradford Road, Stanningley, nr. Leeds (Successors to 
W. Naylor, Pudsey). 
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Tiger at the Gates” 
Presented by the 
Guildhall School of Music and Drama 


PLAY with the theme of war and peace 

may not be exciting but, it demands 
close attention. Jean Giraudoux was well 
served by John Holgate’s production of 
Tiger at the Gates on 19th November. The 
argument had some clarity and the stage 
picture was agreeable. 

That the play is static, verbose, fanciful 
and not very witty are features which no 
amount of production can hide. For most of 
its length it seems to lie between Plato's 
Symposium and Shaw's Misalliance. 

The actors did not appear conscious of 
handicap and performances were for the 
most part on a fairly high student standard. 
Martyn Croft’s “Hector” was outstanding; 
his stance, voice and general handling of the 
part were most commendable. The “Helen” 
of Eunice Dallimore also called for praise. 
To make an audience see Helen will always 
be impossible; the most an actress can 
hope to attain is to reconcile the audience 
to not seeing Helen. Alan Chalcroft was an 
acceptable Paris, and there was very good 
work by Edwin Powe in the small part of 
Busiris. The parsonic Ulysses of Arthur 
Fenlon obviously left the play from time to 
time. H.G.M. 


Echoes from Broadway (contd.) 
ruthless economics of Broadway. Because 
of slow tox office response it was withdrawn 
immediately, despite undoubted high artistic 
calibre of music, staging, and singing. 
Off-Broadway, Arthur Laurents’ The Time 
of the Cuckoo was given an excellent arena- 
style revival, with Kathleen Maguire turn- 
ing in a sparkling performance in the lead- 
ing role. At the off-Broadway Phoenix, T. S. 
Eliot’s The Family Reunion failed to im- 
press, despite efforts of a top-notch group 
of players that included Lillian Gish, 
Florence Reed and Fritz Weaver. * 


bie WHISKY A GOGO CLUB wish to audition 
acts for cabaret, all types. Auditions will take 
place every Monday between 4-6 p.m. at the club 
house—33/37 Wardour Street, W.1. Tel: GER 7676. 
ANTED. ‘Theatre World” issues prior to July 
1957. Prices please. Bristow, 16 Gladstone 
Road, Newark. 
E BUY, SELL, HIRE and EXCHANGE high- 
heeled shoes, boots, gloves, corsets, wigs, etc. We 
are also the greatest specialists in stage and continental 
jewellery.—Continental Jewellers, 19 Wardour Street, 
London W.1. GERrard 5153. 
1939 ROLLS ROYCE, perfect 
miles only from new. 
streamlined limousine body, complete with exclusive 
fittings, etc. Crystal glass cocktail set and other 
inbuilt compartments. Special ‘One Off’? Park Ward 
body designed specifically for owner and 1939 
exhibition. Phantom III chassis. Box No. 592. 


condition, 25,000 
Unique four-seater 
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AVAILABLE 
FOR AMATEUR 
PRODUCTION 


PLAYS 


A wide choice of Three-Act 

and One-Act Plays are avail- 

able to Amateur Dramatic 
Societies. 


SINGLE COPIES OF PLAYS 
SENT ON APPROVAL 


Full Catalogue available at 1/- (post free) 


Write for information to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1 
Gerrard 3822/3 








Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D. 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 











FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


Is the quarterly review that brings you the 

latest news about ali our new plays, and 

gives interesting information about plays to 

come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


Tem. Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
PATRONS: Sir Donald Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham 


Sofaer; Margaret Halstan; Hedley Goodall; 
Jack Lynn (U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT in 
ACTING - STAGE-CRAFT - BROADCASTING 


25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2. On and from Ist 
Jan. 1959 transferring to 13 Ventnor Villas, 





Hove 3. Phone No. (unchanged) Hove 33587 









THEATRE ARTS 


MAGAZINE 


@® Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit... adi 
news of theatre 
PLUS throughout t he 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2.17.6 1 yr.. £5.7.6 2 yrs. 
£7.18.0 3 yrs. 

SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 
London W.C.2 














EVANS PLAYS 


THE HAMLET OF 
STEPNEY GREEN 


Bernard Kops 6s. net 


GEORGE DILLON 


John Osborne 6s. net 


To be published shortly 
Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 











My Fair Lady, you'll become a Dear 
Delinquent, keeping me waiting like a 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof because of the 
time it takes to remove your grease- 
paint. Crowe’s Cremine will get it off 
in a moment. (It liquefies the paint, 
and leaves the skin ready for everyday 
make-up). So hurry for some Crowe’s 
Cremine, or Love’s Labour’s Lost! 
A 4/6 tin or 2/6 tube goes a long way! 


From Frizell’s, 1 Cranbourn St., london 
W.C.2, and all good Chemists and Stores. 





THEATRE WORLD BINDER 
(holding 12 issues) 
The ideal method of preserving your copies 
11/- (including postage) 
Obtainable from: 


Theatre World 





Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., London EC4 
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